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We need lo help our children move toward civilization. As we stand on 
the threshold of the 21st century, we are concerned, and rightly so, with 
the quality of the education of young Americans and whether it is 
preparing them for the challenges of the future. Many of the challenges 
will, obviously, be scientific and technological — and our schools must 
give our children the tools to deal with them. Less obviously, many of the 
challenges will be cultural. They will pose questions concerning what it 
is to be an American and what our civilization stands for. Education in 
the arts can help with this. 

Arts education can help elementary and secondary school 
students to reach out "beyond prime time" and understand the 
unchanging elements in the human condition. It can teach them to see 
and hear as well as read and write. It can help them understand what 
civilization is so that as adults they can contribute to it. In a culturally 
diverse society, it can generate understanding of both the core and 
multiplicity of America's culture. In an age of television, il can teach our 
children how the arts can be, and have been, used. In a world made 
smaller by modern communication and travel, it can teach them how the 
cultures and civilizations of other countries affect attitudes, beliefs and 
behavion It can help our children develop the skills for creativity and 
problem-solving and acquire the tools of communication. It can help 
them develop the capacity for making wise choices among the products 
of the arts which so affect our environment and daily lives. 

The National Endowment for the Arts is privileged to present its 
report on arts education to the President and Congress. We attempt in 
this report to identify the arts that should be taught in school, to present 
the reasons for studying them, to show why the present state of arts 
education is unsatisfactory, and to suggest avenues for its improvement. 
We look at conditions in American classrooms and at teachers. We 
explore the state of arts curricula, testing and evaluation, and research. 
We examine leadership in arts education and the role of the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

We liave found a gap between commitment and resources for arts 
education and the actual practice of arts education in classrooms. 
Resources are being provided, but they are not being used to give 
opportunities for all, or even most, students to become culturally 
literate. Tlie arts are in general not being taught sequentially. Students 
of the arts are not being evaluated. Many arts teachers are not prepared 
lo teach history and critical analysis of the arts. 

This condition of arts education is no worse now than it has been. 
The vast majority of today's adults say they had no real education in the 



arts when they were in school. Then as now, resources for arts educallon 
were used primarily to produce perforniatices and exhi' ilions by 
talented and interested students for the enjoyment of parents and the 
community. They are not being used to help young people move toward 
civilization. Tiiis is a tragedy, for the individual and the nation. 

To make a start on a remedy, we propose that: 

Slate education agencies and school districts should develop consensus 
on what all students should know in the arts before graduating from high 
school. They should provide required and optional courses, curricula 
and materials to achieve this. The design and media arts should be 
included as should history, critical analysis, creation and performance. 
We suggest thai 15 percent of the school week or year be allotted to the 
arts in elementary, middle and junior high and that the equivalent of two 
full years be allotted in high school. 

State education agencies, with federal assistance, should develop 
procedures comparatively to evaluate district and school arts progrmns 
in relation to state arts education goals. Local school districts, with 
federal and state assistance, should do the same based o\ their 
curricula. 

State certifying agencies should strengthen and broaden teacher 
certification requirements in the arts for all teachers whose respon- 
sibilities include the arts. Testing of arts tea Jier qualifications should be 
improved and mandated. Recruitment and professional development 
efforts should be strengtl;ened, the teaching environment improved, 
and special procedures designed to permit qualified artists and arts 
professionals to teach the arts where there are shortages of specialists. 

More sustained support for arts education research is needed. Research 
should be focused on improving classroom instruction. 

The U.S. Department of Education and the National Endowment for the 
Arts should continue and strengthen research to help educators 
improve arts education in schools. The two federal agencies should work 
together to include the arts in an expanded National Assessment of 
Educational Progress to provide national assessments and state-level 
comparisons. 
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Those who believe the arts should be a basic pari of education should 
work together to develop consensus on the purpose and content of arts 
education. They must make the case for arts education being a 
fundamental educational responsibility. Ensuring comprehensive and 
sequential arts education calls for greater political effort than would be 
necessary for subjects currently assumed to be basic. 

The National Endowment for the Arts should continue and strengthen 
its arts education efforts over at least the next 10-year period. 
Endowment efforts to date have set the agency on this course. It will take 
time, however, to make the case for arts education, faciHtate slate and 
local collaborations, and help develop and distribute curricular, 
instructional, and assessment models. The Endowment should con- 
tinue its eiforts to develop a television series on the arts for young 
people. 

This report builds on thousands of hours of research and 
consultation and benefits from the advice of many of those dedicated to 
the cause of arts education. We are indebted to Congress for requesting 
the report and in particular for the leadership of Representatives Pal 
Williams, E. Thomas Coleman, Sidney R. Yates and Ralph Regula, and 
Senators Claiborne Pell, Robert T. Stafford, Robert C. Byrd, and James 
A. McClure. We are also grateful for the wiso counsel of the members of 
the National Council on the Arts and the Endowments Advisory 
Committee on Arts Education. We wish to thank the U.S. Department of 
Education, Secretary William J. Bennett and his counselor Chester E. 
Finn, Jr., without whose cooperation this report would not have been 
possible. We also thank Professor Brent Wilson of Pennsylvania Stale 
University who gave up a summer in Europe to help us with the report. 

Finally, I would like to thank many of the Endowment staff for their 
hard work and assistance. Whatever deficiencies there may be in the 
report are mine. 

Frank HodsoH 

Chairman 

National Endowment for the Arts 
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Preface 



In 1985, the 99th Congress called for a "study of the state of arts 
education" as part of the reauthorization of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. This was the second such request in history. The first, more 
than a hundred years ago, was a request by the 46th Congress for the 
report. Art and Industry, Instruction in Drawing Applied to Industrial and 
Fine Arts, whicli was completed by Isaac Edwards Clarke in 1884. That 
report reflected our national aspirations for culture and our sense of 
inferiority as we measured ourselves against Europe. 

Now, over a century later. Congress has mandated another report 
on the state of arts education in the United States. Insecurity about our 
ability to compete in world markets has reappeared; but this time 
Congress has made it clear that cultural, not economic, welfare is the 
concern: 

The Committee believes that arts and humanities education is 
central to the slated purpose of this Act which includes 
encouraging national progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the arts, making citizens masters of their technology, 
becoming a nation which is a leader in ideas and spirit, and 
bringing to all our citizens a better understanding of the past and a 
better view of the future. 

Concern about the breadth and quality of education in American 
schools was highlighted in the 1983 report of the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, A Nation at Risk. Since then a rash of books 
and reports have publicized the erosion of education standards, the 
decline in test scores and, especially, the glaring lack of cultural 
knowledge and awareness on the part of most high school graduates. 
These studies agree that while time must be set aside for students to 
master modern skills, such as computer sciences, achievement of 
computer literacy must not substitute for literacy in the culture that a'J 
Americans share. 

The 1987 best-seller status achieved by Allan Bloom s The Closing 
of the American Mind and E.D. Hirsch, Jr. s Cultural Literacy testifies to 
the fact that far from being a passing fad, worry about the cultural 
aspects of education is growing. Increasingly, this concern is focusing on 
what, if anything, our children are learning about the arts and the 
humanities which together are at the center of culture and civilization. 

Many of the conclusions in the present study echo those reached in 
the report of the National Endowment for the Humanities, American 
Memory, published in August 1987. We strongly endorse the Humanities 
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Endowtncnls condetniialion of leaching thai emphasizes narrow skills 
al the expense of c.Milenl and understanding; we agree thai the leaching 
of literature has deteriorated sharply since its subsumptic^i under the 
so-called "language arts"; and we strongly support the Humanities 
Endowment s plea for increasing the I^ours devoted to history, the only 
discipline through which our children can gain both a sense of kinship 
with the great thinkers and doers of the past, and a foundation from 
which to transmit their own cuhure to future generations. 

Isaac Clarke's first report to Congress comprised seven volumes. 
They were filled with legislative actions, school-committee records and 
reports, interviews with officials, local histories, speeches, and 
statistics. This report is only one volume, but it will attempt to capture 
the essence of the problem and point to practical ways in which it might 
be addressed. 

Written to fulfill the congressional mandate, this report is also 
intended as an open letter to the American people, to the education 
community, to those who love the arts and understand their importance 
in ^..^ucation. For it is in the peoples hands that the future of arts 
education rests. 

A WORD ON SOURCES This report relies heavily on two recent surveys conducted with the 

support of the U.S. Department of Education: one at the state level and 
one at the school district level. The 1985 Arts, Ediicaiion and the States 
report sets out the findings of a 1984 survey of state education agencies 
undertaken by the Council of Chief State School Officers. (The survey 
was jointly sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation, the U.S. 
Department of Education and the National Endowment for the Arts.) 
The 1988 "Public School District Policies and Practices in Selected 
Aspects of Arts and Humanities Instruction" report sets out the findings 
of a 1987 survey of a national probability sample of 700 school districts. 
This survey was undertaken especially for this report to Congress as a 
joint project by the U.S. Department of Education, which funded it, in 
collaboration with the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 

As directed by Congress, this report contains a synthesis of the 
information and insights contained in previous studies. It includes, 
among other things, review of 3,000 Educational Resource Information 
Center (ERIC) abstracts on arts education; the 1985 report by the Music 
Educators National Conference, Arts in Schools: State by State; the 1986 
report by Mills and Thomson for the National Art Education 
Association, A National Survey of Art(s) Education, 1984-85: A National 
Report on the State of the Arts in the States; John Goodlad s A Place Called 
School (1984); Laura Chapman's Instant Art, Instant Culture: The 
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Unspoken Policy for American Schools (1982); Eriiesl Boyers High 
School (1983); Theodore Sizer s Horaces Compromise (1984); A Nation 
Prepared: Teachers for the 21sl Century {\9Z6\ from ihe Carnegie Forum 
on Education and the Economy; Time for Results: The Governors 1991 
Report on Education (1986); the 1984 Rand Corporation report by Day 
et al.; Art History; Art Criticism, and Art Production: An Examination of 
Art Education in Sckcted School Districts (prepared for the Getty Center 
for Education in the Arts); and the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress first and second assessments of art and music (1974 and 1981) 
and the writing assessment (1986). 

We also reviewed arts curriculun; guides from states and local 
school districts, books relating to education in the various arts, 
textbooks used by children for arts instruction, and textbooks used for 
the education of arts teachers. Interviews were conducted with 
education authorities, members of state and local arts agencies, 
representatives of professional associations, representatives of arts 
advocacy groups, teachers, supervisors, school administrators, pub- 
lishers, testmakers, and members of the public. 
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Excerpts from The 
National Foundation on 
the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, 
as Amended (20 US*C- 
951 et seq.) 



Sec. 10 (e)(1) The Chairperson of the National Eiidowinenl for the Arts 
and the Chairperson of liie National Endowment for the Humanities, 
with the cooperation of the Secretary of Education, shall conduct jointly 
a study of — 

(A) the state of arts education and humanities education, as 
currently taught in the pubHc elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States; and 

(B) the current an^., future availability of qualified instructional 
personnel, and other factors, affecting the quality of education in 
the arts and humanities in such schools. 

(2) The Endowments shall consult with the Committee on Labor 
and Hnman Resources of the Senate and the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives in the design and the 
impleiiicntation of the study required by this subsection. 

(3) Not later than two years after the date of the enactment of the 
Arts, Humanities, and Museums Amendments of 1985, the Endow- 
ments shall submit to the President, the Congress and the States a 
report containing — 

(A) the findings of the study under paragraph (1); 

(B) the Endowments' viewsof the role of the arts and humanities in 
elementary and secondary education; 

(C) recommendations designed to encourage making arts and 
humanities education available throughout elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 

(D) recommendations for the participation by the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the National Endowment for the 
Hp*nanities in arts education and humanities education in such 
schools; and 

(E) an evaluation of existing policies of ihe National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Endowment for Humanities that 
expressly or inherently affect the Endowments' abilities to expand 
such participation. 
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House Report 99-274 
(99th Cong. 1st Sess.) 
Language Regarding 
Arts and Humanities 
Education 



The Coiiimillee coiiiiiieiKls the iiiilialives uiiderlakeii b> both Eiidow- 
iiieiils with respect lo arts and huiiiaiiilies educalioii and urges both 
Chairpersons of the Endowments to expand upon their efforts in these 
areas. The National Endowaient for the Humanities' support of 
seminars and institutes for high school and college tciichers has made 
available at modest cost important regenerative training for thousands 
of teachers. In addition, its effort to encourage colleges and universities 
to undertake curriculum reform, particularly of general education and 
degree requirements, and to emphasize the central disciplines of the 
humanities has had rapid and direct effects on many colleges and 
universities. The Committee encourages the Endowment for the 
Humanities to continue these efforts. Additionally, the Committee 
believes the issue of the condition of arts and humanities education 
should receive particular study. 

The Committee believes that arts and humanities education is 
central to the stated purpose of this Act which includes encouraging 
national progress and scholarship in the humanities and the arts, 
making citizens masters of their technology, becoming a nation which is 
a leader in ideas and spirit, and bringing to all our citizens a better 
understanding of the past and a better view of the future. The 
Committee also recognizes that arts and humanities education play an 
important role in cognitive leariiing and in making the arts and 
humanities less elitist and rr<ore available to all citizens. 

In Section 102 of the bill the Committee includes in the Preamble 
an elaboration of the role of the Endowments in arts and humanities 
education in the schools to enable students to recognize and appreciate 
the aesthetic dimensions of our lives, artistic and scholarly expression, 
and the diversity of excellence that comprises our cultural heritage. 

In Section 105 of the bill, the Committee further clarifies by 
adding a provision to seclion 5(c), that the National Endowment for the 
Arts is authorized to fund projects and productions that will encourage 
public knowledge, understanding and appreciation of the arts. 

The Committee incorporates this provision in section 5(c) to 
emphasize its belief that federal support for the arts should reflect a 
charge to NEA to fund activities and individuals for purposes which 
educate as well as entertain the public about the arts. The Committee 
believes that this addition to section 5(c) complements the other 
provisions in the section and strengthens the addition of the same theme 
lo the Declaration of Purpose in the Act, encouraging arts education for 
the public in the broadest sense. The addition to section 5(c) should not 
be construed to lessen or alter the importance of the other respon- 
sibilities delineated in the section. 

Finally, in Section 110 of the bill, the Committee requires that the 
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Chairpersons of ihe Nalioiial Eiidowineiils joinlly, wilh ihc cooperalioii 
of ihe Secrelary of Educalioii, coiiducl a sludy of ihe slale of arls and 
humanities educalion, as currenlly laughl in ihe piihHc eleinenlary and 
secondary schools in ihe Uniled Slales. 

The sludy inusl examine ihe currenl and fuliire availabiHly of 
qualilied iiislruclioiial personnel and olher faclors affecling ihe quaHiy 
of educalion in ihe arls and humanilies in public elemenlary and 
secondary schools. The Endowmcfit- ,uisl consuh with ihe Commillee 
on Labor and Human Resources of Uie Senale and ihe Commillee on 
Educalion and Labor of the House of Represenla'ives on ihe design and 
implemenlalion of Ihe sludy 

Nol laler lhan Iwo years afler ihe enaclmenl of ihis bill ihc 
Chairpersons of ihe Endowinenls musl submil lo ihe Presidenl, ihe 
Congress, and ihe Slales a reporl of ihe findings of this sludy, 
recoininendalions for encouraging arls and humanilies educalion, and 
recommendalions for expanding ihe parlicipalion of the Endowments 
in public elementary and secondary educalion. 

In addition, the sludy musl assess ihe impact of the Endowments' 
poHcies on their participation in arls and humanilies educalio'.i. It must 
also assess whether any polices have positive or unintentional adverse 
effects on the Endowments' abilities lo expand their support for and 
participation in promoting arls and humanilies educalion in the public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Several excellent reports on arts in educalion in the schools by the 
Getty Foundation, the Chief Slate School Officers, the National Center 
for Education Statistics, the Endowments and others have been issued 
recently. It is the intent of the Committee that the Endowments use the 
information and findings in these studies as a primary resource for their 
own assessment of arts and humanities education. 
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Overview 



WHAT IS BASIC 
ARTS EDUCATION? 



"/Irf, no less than philosophy or sci- 
ence, issues a challenge to the in- 
idlecL The great works of miisiCy 
sculpture^ paintings engravings 
and all other forms of artistic 
expression engage the mindy 
teaching lessons about orrfer, 
proportion^ andgenius,^^ 

WILLIAM XPENNETT 
(/.& Secretary of Education 



WHY IS BASIC 
ARTS EDUCATION 
IMPORTANT? 



In 1985, Ihe Congress called for a "study of the slate of arts eduaUion and 
humanities education." The ^ ?onaI Endowment for the Humanities 
published its report, American Memor)\ on August 31, 1987 What follows 
is the report of the National Endowment for the Arts on its study of the 
state of arts education, the second such report in US, history 

Basic arts education aims to provide all students, not only the gifted and 
talented, with knowledge of, and skills in, the arts, Basic arts education 
must give students the essence of our civilization, the civilizations 'which 
have contributed to ours, and the more distant civilizations which enrich 
world civilization as a whole. It must also give students tools for creating, 
for communicating and understanding others' communications, and for 
making informed and critical choices. 

Basic arts education includes the discipHncs of literature (from the 
art of writing); visual art and design (from the arts of painting, sculpture, 
photography, video, crafts, architeclure, landscape and interior design, 
product and graphic design); performing art (from the arts of dance, 
music, opera, and musical theater and tlieater); and media art (from the 
arts of film, television, and radio). 

While each of these art disciplines differs in character, tradition, and 
form, basic arts education must also include art forms that are 
interdisciplinary: opera and musics.! theater, which combine vocal and 
instrumental music with drama and stage design; film and television, 
which combine music, drama, and tlie visual arts, synthesized by the 
media arts themselves; and new work that extends the frontiers of current 
artistic conventior , Just as artists collaborate to produce interdisciplinary 
arts, so school faculties will need lo collaborate to leach them. 

Like other school subjects, basic arts education must be taught 
sequentially by qualified teachers; instruction »>!UOt include the history, 
critical theory, and ideas of the arts as well as creation, production, and 
performance; and knowledge of, and skills in, the arts must be tested. As 
for other school subjects, appropriate resources— classroom time, 
administrative support, and textbooks— must be provided to this end. 

The problem is: basic arts education does not exist in the 
United States today. 

Our last seven Presidents have all affirmed the idea thai the arts are al the 
core of what we are and, therefore, o^ what we should know. President 
Reagan, after quoting John Adams to the effect that his grandchildren 
should have "a right to study painting, poetry, music, architecture " urged 
us to "resolve that our schools will teach our children the same respect and 
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^\4rt is humanity s most essential, 
most universal language. It is not 
a frilly but a necessary part of 
communication. The quality of 
civilization can be measured 
through its music^ dance^ dramuy 
architecture^ visual art and liter- 
ature. We must give our children 
knowledge and understanding of 
civilizations most profound 
tt'orA's." 

-ERNEST L. BOYER 
President 

Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of. Teaching 



Civilization 



"r/n5 moment of mounting concern 
about American education is the 
time to help our dedicated teach- 
ers and our schools transmit the 
significance and common heritage 
of the artSj so that our young peo- 
pie will not he denied the oppor- 
tunity to become citizens this 
Nation deserves" 

-J. CARTER BROWN 
Director 
National Gallery of Art 



appreciation for the arts and lunuauitiei^ that the Foundei^ haJ^ 

A balanced education ib e-sisential to an enlightened citi/enr) and a 
productive work force, and a J)alanced education must include 
coniprcheiibi- and secjuential stud} in the three great branches of 
learning--thcart^, hunianiticb, andbcienccb. It ibba^ic understanding of 
llie combination of these areas of learning that pro\i(leb foi uliat E.l). 
Hirsc Jr. calls "ei Itural literacy."' 

There are four reasons uh) arts education is important: to 
understand ei\ili/iUion, to de\elop creati\it), to learn the tools of 
connnunieation, and to de\elop the capaeit) for making uise choices 
among the products of the arts, Lest it be feared that arts education might 
detract front basic skills thought to be essential to productivity, the 
example of Japan, whoso productivity is without (juestion, is instructive; 
the Japanese require extensive and sequential arts instruction from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

Very important, arts education is essential for all students, not just 
the gifted and talented. The school? Jeach readinj^ and writing (including 
literature) to all students, not those who are good at these subjects. 
Just as knowledge of, and skills in, words are essential to functioning in 
society, so knowledge of, and skills in, nonverbal communication are 
essential, hi order lo cope with a 21st century periiiealed by technological 
change and ihe electronic media, young Americans uicd a sense of 
tlieiiiselves and their civilization auu of the vocabularies of the images on 
television. Todays kindergartncrs will be the first graduating class of the 
21st century. 

The first purpose of arts education is to give our young people a sense of 
civiiitxition. American eiviliwuion includes iinuy eultui-es— from Europe, 
Africa, the Far East and our own liemisphere. The great works of art of 
these parent ci\ili/ationb, and of our own, pro\ide the guideposts to 
cultural literacy Knowing them, our jouiig people will be better able to 
understand, and therefore buil J on, the acliic\enieiitb of the past; tlie> will 
also be better able to understand thcinseh es. Great workb of art illuminate 
the constancy of the human condition. 

Mere exposure to the best of the arts is not enough. As Elliot Eisner 
ofStanford Uiiiversil) has said, the best ofart needs to be "unwrapped,'' to 
be studied in order to be understood. The schools already teach the 
vocabularies and ideas of good writing by including great literalu.e in 
English studies. But great works of art also communicate in images, 
sounds, and movements. The schools need to teach the vocabularies of 
these images, sounds, and moveiiients, as well as of words, if young 
Americans are to graduate from high, school with a sense of civilization. 

All we know of the earliest civilizations comes to us through the arts 
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"IPfeen members of a society wish 
to secure that society^s rich 
heritage they cherish their arts 
and respect their artists. The es- 
teem with tvhich ive regard the 
multiple cultures offered in our 
country enhances our possibilities 
for healthy sut vival and contin- 
ued social development.'' 

-MAYAANGELOU 
Artist 



Creativity 



—whether the paintings of the caves of Lascaux, the ancient bronzes and 
pottery figures of pre-Shang -''hina, or the pyramids of Egypt. Without the 
epics of Homer, without the Parthenon, the whole heritage of Greek 
civilization would be lost to us; without the bronze sculptures of Benin we 
would know nothing of the great African empire that antedated Spain's by 
nearly 100 years; without the great temples overgrown by the jungles of 
Mexico and Central America, the achievements of the Maya would go 
unremembered. V/Ithout knowledge and understanding of such supreme 
achievements, we are "culturally illiterate." 

American civilization has a central core which Henry Geldzahler, the 
former Fine Arts Commissioner of New York City, describes as a "sleeping 
giant.'' The core includes — to name a very few— such diverse artists as 
Shakespeare, LaoTse, Cervantes, Melville, and Henry James; Praxiteles, 
Michelangelo, Velasquez, Frank Lloyd Wright, Winslow Homer, and 
Jackson Pollock; Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Aaron Copland, and Duke 
Ellington; George Balanchine, Martha Graliam, and Katherine Dunham; 
Jan Peerce, Marian Ar.derson, and Leontyne Price; and John Huston and 
Katharine Hepburn. Tiic American giant is largely European, but 
includes strains of Africa, Asia, and the other parts of our own 
hemisphere. 

In designing the co. aents of arts education, we must set out to make 
this "giant" a part of the knowledge and experience of all Americans. The 
"giant" is American civilization. 

A second purpose of arts education is to foster creativity. Young people 
should have the opportunity to emulate master artists — to take blank 
sheets of paper or rolls of film or video tape and fill them, to blowa trumpet 
and make melodies and rhythms, to design a house or a city, and to move in 
dance. 

To acquire the skills with which to do this requires hard work and 
discipline, but to use them to create a personal vision can be a joyful 
experience. Moreover, whether by inference from a collection of 
phenomena, or by creating an initial hypothesis from which deductions 
might flow, learning in the arts can not only develop the discipline and craft 
necessary to constructive creation, it can also help students to develop 
reasoning and problem-solving skills essential to a productive work force 
and to the learning of other subjects. 

Trying to create or perform the nonliterary arts without skills and 
knowledge is like trying to write without vocabulary and syntax. The 
student is reduced to being the "first artist." No one would dream of 
teaching the art of writing that way, just as no one would teaci i mathematics 
or physics without the benefit of Euclid or Newton. Arts education must 
include the vocabularies and basic skills which produced the great works 
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Mr. WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARES 

COMEDIES, 
HISTORIES, & 
TRAGEDIES. 



Piibliflied according to the True Onginall Copies, 




William Shakespeare, 
Title Page of First Folio, 
The Folger Shakespeare 



Library, Washington 
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of the past so that young people can build on those who came before. 
To create and perform works of art is also to engage actively in the 
process of worldmaking. As the well-known psychologist Jerome Bruner 
reminds us, Aristotle in the Poetics observed that "the poet's function is to 
describe, not the thing that has happened, but a kind of thing that might 
happen " Bruner notes that tyrants hate and fear poets "even more than 
they fear and hate scientists, who, though they create possible worlds, 
leave no place in them for possible alternative personal perspectives on 
those worlds^ Such perspectives are very much the domain of the poet, 
the artist. The function of art is "to open us to dilemmas, to the 
hypothetical"; it is in this respect "an instrument of freedom, lightness, 
imagination, and yes, reasonT* 

Communication A third purpose of arts education is to teach effective communication. As 

great orators and writers tlirough history have shown, speaking and 
writing are art forms; the best of writing becomes "literature" and is 
studied as such , But all writing, whether it is a political speech, advertising 
copy, a novel or a poem, is an attempt to communicate to readers. The 
other art forms also have languages through which artists speak to 
audiences. The language may be primarily verbal, as in literature, or non- 
verbal, as in music, dance, or the visual and design arts, or it may be a 
combination of both, as in drama, opera and musical theater, and the 
media arts. Young people must be given an education enabling them to 
understand these languages and to analyze their meanings. 

Their education should include learning elementary artistic skills 
which can be used in later life — whether visually to express some non- 
verbal concept in a corporate board room, or to play a phrase on a piano to 
illustrate tonal differences, or to sing a song, or to use acting techniques to 
make a point or tell a joke effectively, or to record in words or line an 
especially memorable personal experience. 

Understanding of nonverbal communication is especially important 
in a time when television has become a principal medium of communica- 
tion. Television reaches everywhere. It is of prime importance in judging 
and electing our leaders; its dramas influence the vocabularies of our 
languages and reinforce or detract from our prejudices; its practitioners' 
names are household words; young people spend more time watching it 
than they spend in school. Television may well be the most important 
innovation in communication since the printing press, and it communi- 
cates in images that are as much visual and aural as verbal. It employs all 
the arts, which in turn are synthesized by the art of television itself. For 
students, learning the vocabularies of all the arts, including the media 
arts, is an essential tool for understanding, and perhaps one day 
communicating in the medium of television. 
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Television itself is also changing in ways thai will make il easier to use 
on behalf of the arts. Broadcast is becoming less iinporlanl as cable and 
cassette technologies, with their potential for reaching specialized 
audiences, penetrate the marketplace. The audience share for network 
television has dropped from 91 percent in 1977 to 69 percent in 1987 The 
newer technologies have the potential to empower audiences with special 
interests and those with special messages. But if this empowerment is to 
take place, young people must learn the vocabularies of television. 

It is something of an anomaly thai the schools make little effort to 
teach young people the rudiments of television's vocabularies. No one 
disputes that literature should be a basic part of English studies, if only 
because the best writers serve as models for students who are learning the 
craft of writing. While television is still a new medium and there are as yet 
few models that have withstood the test of time, it is curious that the 
schools have so far taken little or no interest in educating their students in 
the art and craft of making images on television. 

Choice A fourth purpose of arts education is to provide tools for critical 

assessment of what one reads, sees and hears. It should provide both 
models ai:d standards of excellence. It should also provide a sense of the 
emotional power of the arts, their ability to stir an audience, both to inspire 
it and manipulate it. Arts education can give people the tools to make 
better choices and even to influence the marketplace of both products and 
ideas. 

Every child growing up in the United States is bombarded from birth 
with popular art and artful communication over the airways and on the 
streets. The purpose of arts education is not to wean young people from 
these arts (an impossible task even if it were desirable) but to enable them 
to make reasoned choices about them and what is good and bad. 

Arts education can help make discriminating consumers. Under- 
standing the art of design, for example, can lead to better industrial 
products, as the Japanese understood when they swamped our 
automobile market. Similarly, knowledge of design enables the citizenry 
to make informed choices affecting where and how we live. Understanding 
of the media arts could affect the Nielsen and Arbitron ratings which 
dictate the broadcast agenda, 

WHAT IS THE Several 'mpediments stand in the way of arts education. According to a 

PROBLEM? 1^^^ Gallup poll, Americans generally view job preparation as the 

principal reason for schooling, and knowledge not obviously related to job 
skills as relatively unimportant. Our preoccupation with the practical has 
made education focus on limited basic skills (reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and now computer literacy) while neglecting education in what those skills 
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are lo be used for. Americans also generally confuse the arts with 
enlerlaininenl which can be enjoyed vvilhoul understanding. Some go so 
far as to think of the arts as potentially threatening or even blasphemous. 
Further, because there is little agreement on what arts education should 
be, thei-e is no agreed course of action to rally those who believe in it. 

To sum up, the arts are in triple jeopardy: they are not viewed as 
serious; knowledge itself is not viewed as a prime educational objective; 
and those who determine school curricula do not agree on what arts 
education is. 

THE STATE OF ARTS There is a major gap beitveen the stated commitment and resources 
EDUCATION TODAY available to arts education and the actual practice of arts 

education in schools. 

Arts education, generally limited to instruction in music, drawing, 
painting, and crafts, has always had a place, even if a minor one, in 
America's schools. And the current move for educational reform has to a 
certain extent embraced the arts as well as the sciences and humanities. 
Most national education authorities— Secretary of Education William 
Bennett, the Council of Chief State School Officers, the National School 
Boards Association, the National Education Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the College Board— support the general concept 
of making arts teaching a part of basic education. 

At the state level, 29 states have enacted high school graduation 
requirements which in some way include the arts, 27 of them in the past 
eight years (see Figure 1); and 42 states require school districts to offer 
arts instruction in elementary, middle, or secondary school. 

At the school district level, consistent with state level trends, a 
growing number of districts now require units in the arts for graduation 
from high school. The number of districts reporting increases between 
1982 and 1987 in the number of arts courses being offered is greater than 
those reporting decreases. In addition, 50 percent of school districts 
report that the percentage of their budgets allocated to arts education 
increased during these years. While a majority of districts reported that 
between 1982 and 1987 the percent of classroom time in the school day 
for arts education stayed the same, more than a third reported that the 
amount of time had increased, and only 6 percent reported decreases. 

Nationally, thei c arealmost as many music and visual art teachers in 
the schools as science teachers. The amount of time allocated to arts 
instruction in grades one through six averages 12 percent of classroom 
time for the majority of students. This increases to 17 percent for the 
majority of students in grades seven and eight, and in these grades arts 
courses in music and the visual arts are usually taught by certified 
specialist teachers in these areas. 
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Figure 1. States with Graduation Requirements in the Arts 
STATE Number Subject 



♦ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 

CONNECTICUT 
♦FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

LOUISIANA 

PMINE 
♦MARYLAND 
♦MISSOURI 
♦NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY' 



'/2 
1 

1 



1' 
1' 
1 



Drama, Music, Visual Arts 

Fine Arts (Creative Writing, Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts) or Foreign 
Language 



Arts (Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts) or Vocational Education 
'/2 Fine Arts (Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts) 

1 Fine Arts (Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts), Vocational Education or 
Computer Technology 

1 For academic honors only 
Art or Music 

4' Fine Arts (Creative Writing, Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts), Foreign 
Language or Humanities 

1 Art, Music, Foreign Language or Vocational Education 

2 For students seeking an Honors Diploma 

'/z For students in the Regents Program (typically, the college-bound) 



Fine Arts (Visual Arts, Music, Drama) or Forensics 
Fine Arts (Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts) 
Music or Visual Arts 



'/2 Arts Education (Art, Music, Visual Arts, Dance, Drama) 
1 Fine Arts, Practical Arts or Performing Arts 
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NEW MEXICO Vi Fine Arts (Visual Arts, Music, Dance, Drama), Practical Arts or Vocational 

Education 



♦NEW YORK 


P 


Dance, Drama, Music, or Visual Arts 


NEVADA 


P 


Fine Arts or Humanities 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1 


For students enrolled iti the Scholars Program 


OREGON 


1 


Music, Visual Arts, Foreign Language or Vocational Education 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2 


Arts (Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts) or Humanities 


RHODE ISLAND 


'/2 


For college-bound students only. Dance, Drama, Music or Visual Arts 


♦SOUTH DAKOTA 


'/2 


Fine Arts (Dance, Drama, Music, Visual Arts) 


TENNESSEE 


2 


1 ui oiuucillo oCCA.llIc^ ctll IIUIlUIo L/ipiUlIla 


TEXAS 


1 


For advanced academic program students only. Drama, Music or 
Visual Arts 


♦UTAH 


l'/2 


Dance, Drama, Music or Visual Arts 


♦VERMONT 


1 


General Arts, Dance, Drama, Music or Visual Arts 


VIRGINIA 


1' 


Fine Arts (Art, Music, Dance, Theatre) or Practical Arts 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1 


Music, Visual Arts or Applied Arts 



*S!ales that require some study of the arts by every high school student. 
' Effective 1988. 

2 Effective 1989. 

3 Effective 1992. 

This table is a revision of one first published in kn$. Education and the States: A Survey of State Education Policies 
(Washington, D.C.: Council of Chief State School Officers, 1985), updated with inf. .mation from the National Art 
Education Association; Alliance for Arts Education, The John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts; and the National 
Assembly of State Arts Agencies. 
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However, these developineiils have not resulted in basic arts 
education. In few if any school districts in the nation are these stated 
commitments and resources translated into the kind of actual teaching 
and learning in the arts that would give all students sequential 
opportunities to understand and contribute to their civilization, to 
participate in and develop a sense of the creative and problem-solving 
process, to communicate and understand communication in visual and 
aural images as well as words, and to make wise choices among the 
products of the arts. 

Arts graduation requirements are often vague and sometimes listed 
as alternatives to requirements in other subject areas. Of the 29 states that 
require the arts for high school graduation, 13 accept courses in domestic 
science, industrial arts, humanities, foreign languages, or computer 
sciences as alternative ways of meeting them . Only nine states require arts 
courses per se for all students; seven more require them only for college- 
bound or honors^program students. Further, college-bound students 
have little incentive to elect arts courses in high school because many 
colleges will not accept them for credit. 

Most elementary school classroom teachers have had little formal 
training in the arts. Access of elementary school students to arts specialist 
teachers varies widely among regions, and except in music is often lacking 
(see Figure 2). There are few texts and other instructional materials 
actually available in elementary school arts classrooms. In middle and 
junior high schools, specialist teachers and instructional materials in 
fields other than music and the visual arts are usually lacking, and even 
where they are present, students will learn little of the great works of art. 
High school courses are usually performance oriented and focused on 
those with special talent or interest. Practically no attention is given at any 
grade level to the media and design arts and dance. 

Student enrollments in music and visual art courses are substantial 
in grades seven and eight on a national basis, on the order of half the 
students in those grades (see Figure 3, p. 24). However, enrollment rates 
in these subjects drop precipitously in grades nine to 12 (reaching a level 
on the order of 10 to 20 percent), and enrollments in all other arts courses 
are low for grades seven to 12 (on the order of 12 to 14 percent). 
Interestingly, rural districts have higher enrollment rates in music than 
suburban districts, but lower enrollments in visual arts. On a regional 
basis, the Northeast has generally the highest enrollments in arts courses 
(on the order of 80 percent lor general music and visual arts in grades 
seven and eight) and the West the lowest enrollments (21 percent for 
general music and 35 percent for visual arts in grades seven and eight). 



Figure 2. Percentage of Elementary Schools Served by Visual Art and Music Specialists, 1986-87, 
(50 States and D.C.) 



NATIONAL 
Visual Arts Specialists 
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Source: Center for Education Statistics, 
"Public School District Policies and 
Practices in Selected Aspects of Arts 
and Humanities Instruction " U.S. 
Department of Education Bulletin, 
February 1988, Figure 5, p. 10 and 
Table 10, p. 24. 



*The Northeast includes districts in Connecticut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massacliusetts, New Hampsliirc, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. The Central region includes districts in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. The Southeast includes districts in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wjst Virginia. The West includes districts in Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Wasliington, and 
Wyoming. 
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Figure 3. Student Enrollments in the Arts, Grades 7-12, 1986-87 by National, 
Regional & Metropolitan Status (50 States and D.C.) 
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Source: Center for Education Statistics, "Public School District Policies and Practices in Selected Aspects of Arts and 
Humanities Inslruclionr U.S. Department of Education Bulletin, February 1988, Tables 8 and 9, pp. 22-23. For a regional 
listing of Slates, see Figure 2. 
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Our only sense of sludenl acliievemeiil in, and knowledge of the arts 
conies from the National Assessnienl of Educational Progress, which 
twice in the 1970 s assessed student abilities in Mie visual arts and music. 
The results were not encouraging. The Assessment reported that in 1979 
high school students knew less about music than their peers knew in 1971. 
In the visual arts, test performances alsodeclined. There is little reason to 
believe that the situation has changed for the better. 

The artistic heritage that is ours and the opportunities to contribute 
significantly to ils evolution are being lost to our young people. In 1982, 
and again in 1985, we learned that 61 percent of American adults had not 
attended even once in the previous 12 months a single live performance of 
jazz, classical music, opera, musical theater, or ballet; nor had they visited 
a museum or art gallery That 39 percent of adult Americans — over 65 
million citizens — did participate in these arts is likely an enormous 
improvement over, say, 20 years ago, but the fact remains that the cultural 
heritage and most contemporary expression outside the popular culture 
of the moment are not part of the lives of most Americans. There is 
evidence that arts education can make a difference. 

What should teachers teach in the arts? There is little agreement about the 
content ofarts education: what should be required, what should be taught 
separately, what should be integrated into the teaching of other subjects. 
Nor is there any consensus in arts education about the relative emphasis 
i!iat should be placed on teaching history, skills, and critical judgment. 

There is equal confusion about learning goals, how much students 
can absorb and at what grade levels. There is a consensus that the arts 
should be taught sequentially and certain professional associations ofarts 
educators have agreed on comprehensive curricula for their disciplines. 
However, there is little or no agreement among state and local education 
agencies about how the variety of the arts should be taught. In short, 
educational decision makers are bewildered by the question: what should 
every high school graduate, whether college bound or entering the work 
force, know about the arts? 

In most states, curriculum guides are available to local districts. But 
these guides vary from state to state, and tend to emphasize narrowly 
focused skill outcomes at the expense of the art form as a whole and of the 
cultural significance of great works of art. Because many teachers lack a 
background in teaching the great works of art, they are unable to 
overcome this deficiency Further, the guides tend to replicate existing 
guides and ignore the best theoretical work available; they also often fail at 
the elementary school level to provide nonspecialists with the practical 
information they need for classroom instruction. 

Two-thirds to three-quarters of school districts provide curriculum 
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giMcles for music and the visual arls; bul only aboul oiie-lhird have ihem 
for dance, ihealcr, and creative wriling. There are virtually none for the 
arls of design — archileclure, urban planning, historic preservation, 
product and graphic design— although these arts more intimately affect 
our livss than any except the media arts, for which curriculum guides are 
also unavailable. Even in music, half the school districts do not have 
recommended or required textbooks, a situation much worse in the other 
arts. 

Secretary of Education William Bennett proposed in December 
1987 a model high school curriculum, the graduation requirements of 
which included a minimum of one semester each in art history and music 
history It is the conclusion of the present report that the minimum high 
school requii^ment should be two full years involving the arts, to provide 
all high school students with a basic sense of the history and vocabularies 
of the arts and their significance in society It should be remembered that 
the arts include more than visual art and music; high school requirements 
should, building on the knowledge and skills learned in elementary and 
middle school, assure for all students basic familiarity with the 
contributions of all the arts as a condition of obtaining a high school 
diploma. 

This minimum Iwo-year requirement might be met either through 
arts courses per se or through making the arts integral parts of other 
courses. This conclusion is based on the belief that the basic learning 
objectives of arts education might be achieved indifferent ways in different 
schools or districts and that integration of arts components in other 
courses (e.g., history) might be an effective way to accomplish at least 
some of these objectives. 

Testing and Evaluation Schools have little or no idea what their students are learning about the 

arts. Nowhere in the country is there any systematic, comprehensive, and 
formal assessment of student achievement in the arts; nor is the 
effectiveness of specific arts programs in local school districts generally 
measured. Only about 6 percent of school districts require district-wide 
competency tests in the arts for promotion to the next grade. 

There are three unique problems involved in arts testing. The first is 
the lack of standardized curricula, texts, and resource materials against 
which to test; the second is that the arts do not readily lend themselves to 
easily scorable testing formats; and the third is the dispute among arts 
educators about whether testing in arts education is a good idea. 

Nationally, our only sense of student achievement and knowledge of 
the visual arts and music comes from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), which twice in the 1970 s assessed student 
abilities in those subjects. Although the original NAEP plan provided for a 
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new assessment of music and visual art at least every six years, none has 
been conducted since 1979, and some data from the 1978-79 visual art 
assessment remain unreported. The Reagan administration has proposed 
expansion of NAEP to provide for state-by-state comparisons. If the 
NAEP expansion were extended to the arts, it would permit national and 
state-level assessment and comparisons. Testing in the arts camiot be left 
exclusively to the stale and district levels: they need help in designing and 
implementing the tests. NAEP is in a unique position to do this. 

The need to measure individual progress toward curricular goals 
and objectives and to evaluate the relative effectiveness of arts education 
programs is as essential as for other subjects. Without testing and 
evaluation, there is no way to measure individual and program progress, 
program objectives will lack specificity, and arts courses will continue to 
be considered extra-curricular and unimportant. As the Dutch experi- 
ence with testing in tlie arts demonstrates, what is tested is what is viewed 
as importan(. 

The arts must be taught by teachers knowledgeable in them. At the 
elementary level, schools often have to rely on general classroom teachers 
lo provide arts instruction; fewer than half the i.ations elementary schools 
have access to full-lime music specialists and only a quarier have access to 
full-time visual arts specialists (see Figure 2, p. 23). But is the general 
classroom teacher required to lake specific courses or units in the arts in 
order to be certified to teach? As of 1984, in most states the answer was 

Arts specialists, on the other hand, usually have intensive training in 
Ihei. discipline and in how to teach it. Virtually all states certify specialists 
in visual art and music, but only 24 states certify theater teachers and only 
16 certify dance teachers. We know of no slate which has established 
teacher certification programs in the design and media arts. 

Substantively, teacher preparation programs for arts specialists 
need to provide more emphasis on history, critical analysis, aesthetics, 
and the philosophy of the arts if arts education is lo provide an 
understanding of the artistic heritage, as stipulated in most stale 
curriculum guides. State credenlialing agencies need to strengthen 
standards for arts teacher preparation programs and develop comprehen- 
sive examinations for teacher certification. Also, once established in their 
profession, arts teachers need opportunities to grow in knowledge and 
expertise; comprehensive, systematic programs for this are few. 

Recent proposals for reform in theteachingprofession— specifically 
those of the "Holmes Group*' and the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as 
a Profession— could have important implications for teachers of the arts, 
whether generalists, arts specialists, or teachers specializing in subjects 
other than ..he arts. The emphasis on a broad liberal arts undergraduate 
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education (with less emphasis on education courses) combined with a 
proposed requirement for graduate stud^ in education methods could 
provide greater opportunity at the undergraduate level for substantive 
educatioti in the arts for the elementary school classroom teacher. But for 
the arts specialist, such an approach might detract from the best 
preparation programs. These combine education in the art form with 
education in teaching methods and actual practice in classrooms, and 
employ professors of arts education to teach pedagogy in such a way that 
methods are not divorced from content. 

Reform proposals also emphasize that the standing and compensa- 
tion of teachers must be raised. This is especially critical in light of the 
prospective turnover in the teaching profession as many teachers 
approach retirement. Shortages of arts teachers exist even now in schools. 
The children of the "baby boom" generation will intensify the demand for 
more teachers, including arts teachers. To meet these demands, more 
attention must be paid to improving the professional environment for 
teachers so as to encourage new entrants into the teaching force. 
Consideration also needs to be given to encouraging and credentialing 
qualified practicing artists and arts professionals to supplement arts 
teachers, particularly where shortages exist. 

Although most arts education research is conducted by college and 
university professors who must personally subsidize their own efforts, 
American researcheis continue to produce a small but vital body of 
research that surpasses that of other countries in volume and quality. 
Unfortunately, most of this research is confined to the visual arts and music 
and fails to reach teachers in schools. 

Baseline and trend data are lacking on the goals and objectives of 
arts education programs, enrollment in such programs, staffing patterns, 
and instructional and assessment practices. There is also a severe lack of 
research about how young people learn about the arts and what they can 
be expected to learn at what ages. The federally sponsored Educational 
Research Information Center (ERIC) regularly publishes abstracts on 
education, but is incomplete in its coverage of arts education. 

The Arts Endowment, working with the U.S. Department of 
Education, is attempLing a modest remedy here. The two agencies have 
collaborated in developing state and school-district-level data, and in 
September 1987 established research centers for arts and literature 
education. It is hoped that these centers, together v/ith an Elementary 
Subjects Center (which includes the arts), will provide a national resource 
for educational decision makers and arts education professionals. 




Leadership The arts are taught in schools because concerned citizens value them. If 

they are to be taught well, they must have the support of all four sectors 
that affect arts education: the governance, education, arts, and business- 
producer sectors. The governance sector, which includes elected and 
appointed government officials as well as parents and the voters, sets the 
societal goals to be achieved by education. The education sector, which 
includes education agencies, administrators, teachers, and professional 
associations, implements educational programs. The arts sector creates, 
produces, presents, exhibits, and preserves the arts. The business- 
producer sector produces materials, supplies, and equipment for use in 
schools. 

To make arts education an educational priority and a part of general 
education reform in the United States requires leadership from individ- 
uals and organizations in each of the four sectors. To do this, they must (i) 
have a consensus on the nature of arts education and how it can be 
accomplished, (ii) understand the factors that ^vill lead to change, and (iii) 
work together to effect that change. Individuals and organizations within 
each of the four sectors must transcend their special interests and work 
together if arts education is to become a basic and sequential part of the 
curriculum. 

All members of the education sector must understand that providing 
basic arts education is a fundamental part of their responsibility, and thus 
in their professional interest to implement. The arts can only become 
integrated into the basic curriculum through the efforts of the education 
sector. However, the advocacy of arts education programs cannot just be 
left to the arts educators alone, for they lack the clout by themselves to 
make the arts a national priority Initiatives from outside the education 
sector need to be coordinated with state and locally mandated school 
programs. 

Within the education sector, leadership in schools and school 
districts is most important. While the efforts of the arts teachers are of the 
highest importance, leadership of school and school district admin- 
istrators (principals and superintendents) and of school boards is equally 
essential. Where this leadership is present, the arts can become a basic 
and the schools can make a difference; where it is not, they cannot. In 
exercising this leadership, school administrators must have as high 
expectations for arts education and provide for as frequent assessment of 
student progress as they do for other basic subjects. 

Arts education has high standing in principle in the governance 
sector. Presidents of the United States, from George Washington on, have 
affirmed the importance of the arts. Congress is similarly on record, 
changing tht purposes of the enabling legislation of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and requesting this report. So are state 
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legislatures, as evidenced by the eiiaclnieiil of new graduation 
requirements in the arts by some states and in the 1983 resolution of the 
National Conference of State Legislatures. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (the National PTA) has stated that the integration of 
the arts in the elementary, secondary, and continuing education 
curriculum is a "'goal of the highest priority" 

In the education sector, the National School Boards Association, the 
Council of Chief Stale School Officers, the Board of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, tne American Federation of 
Teachers, the National Education Association, and the College Board 
have all called for making the arts a more basic and sequential part ofK-12 
education. Of particular interest is the 1988 resolution of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Teachers: 

The basic school curriculum, K-12, as a part of a balanced course of 
study in the arts, sciences and humanities, should require all 
students to study the arts. Students should be required to study the 
literary arts; the visual arts including design and architecture; the 
performing arts including music, dance, opera and theater; and the 
media arts in order to ensure that all students will be able to develop 
their creative potential and graduate from high school with a basic 
understanding of their society and of civilization. 

The U.S. Department of Education and Secretary William Bennett 
have shown particular commitment to arts education as a basic. !n his 
1986 report on elementary education. First Lessons, Secretary Bennet* 
declared that the "arts are an essential element of education just like 
reading, writing and arithmetic." His 1987 booklet containing sugges- 
tions for a core curriculum for American high school students, James 
Madison High Sclwol: A Curriculum for American Students, recommended 
one semester each in art history and music history. Secretary Bennett has 
also spoken out on behalf of arts education on several occasions. 

The arts sector has always had a major interest in arts education, 
although its primary efforts appropriately involve artistic creation, 
production, presentation, exhibition, and preservation. Both artists and 
arts institutions have, nonetheless, undertaken extensive and important 
programs of educational value. The commercial media of television, radio, 
the movies, recording, and publishing are most pervasive; young people 
spend more time in front of the television set than in school, and the 
popular culture is a part of the basic vocabulary of all young people. 

State and local arts agencies, in addition to the National Endowment 
for the Arts, assist arts education in schools in their states and localities, 
primarily through funding, with Endowment help, artist residencies. Arts 
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sector advocates and trustees of arts institutions can be a major force on 
behalf of arts education, in some cases the only force. But, to be more 
effective, they need to mesh their efforts more closely with those in the 
education sector who have the responsibility to implement education 
programs. 

The business-producer sector needs to be encouraged to do more 
for arts education. Of particular importance are the textbooks and audio- 
visual materials without which teachers cannot teach. Ways need to be 
found to induce this sector to produce and market these materials in areas 
presently lacking them. Today, only in music does one find complete sets 
of such materials. 

The National Endowment for the Arts is to arts education what the 
National Endowment for the Humanities and the National Science 
Foundation are to humanities and science education. The Arts 
Endowment has from its inception assisted arts education, primarily 
through its Arts in Education Program. Until recently, the program 
concentrated on funding state arts agencies to place artists in residence in 
schools and other educational settings. 

In addition, many of the Endowment's discipline programs have 
funded arts institutions to undertake educational projects of various 
kinds. While the Endowment's Challenge Program has in the past 
occasionally funded educational institutions, it was changed in 1987, in 
part so as to target assistance to projects which could develop "deeper 
and broader education in and appreciation of the arts." 

In 1986, based on recommend^ilions of the National Council on the 
Arts and following extensive field consultations, the Endowment shifted 
the thrust of its Arts in Education Program towards encouraging 
collaboration between state arts agencies and state education agencies in 
order to convince the education sector that it was its responsibility and in 
its interest to make the arts a basic and sequential part of K-12 education. 

This shift was occasioned by Congress's making arts education a 
principal purpose of the Endowment's enabling legislation and by the 
Endowment's discovery, in its 1982 Public Participation in the Arts 
survey, that 61 percent ofadult Americans were not participating in many 
of the arts the Endowment supports. It is the view of the Endowment and 
of the National Council on the Arts that one vital function of federal 
support of the arts is to help all Americans become familiar with and 
understand the great variety of art that lies outside the popular culture of 
the moment. The key to this is learning about the arts. 

Notwithstanding the Endowment's increased emphasis on arts 
education, it spends less time and money, as a proportion of its overall 
activities, on arts education than do its counterpart agencies, the National 
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Endowment for the Humanities and the National Science Foundation, on 
humanities and science education. The Arts Endowment spends 3,3 
percent of its current budget for its Arts in Education Program, compared 
to 12,8 percent of the Humanities Endowment's budget for humanities 
education and just over 5 percent of the Science Foundations much larger 
budget for science education. 

These differences derive from the fact thai the Arts Endowment has 
traditionally focused its support on professional artists and arts 
institutions rather than education while the Humanities Endowment and 
the National Science Foundation have, from their beginnings, considered 
education to be one of their principal priorities. These differences may 
stem in part from the general perception that education in the humanities 
and sciences is necessary to understand, appreciate and use them, while 
the "serious" arts, like entertainment, can be experienced without 
knowing anything about them. 

Any effort to make the arts a sequential part of basic education will 
necessarily lake considerable lime. Even if every school district in ihe 
nation were to agree tomorrow thai sequential courses in ihe arts are 
essential to a proper education, it would be 13 years before the firsl 
student had completed a K-12 curriculum. 

The results of years of neglect in arts education are evident in what adults 
say about their experiences in it. According to the Endowment's 1985 
Survey of Public Participation in the Arts, most Americans say they have 
never had any form of arts instruction at all: 53 percent said "no" when 
asked if they had lessons or classes in music; 75 percent said "no" to 
lessons in the visual arts; 84 percent said "no" to lessons in ballet; 82 
percent said "no" to lessons in creative writing. Eighty-four percent said 
they had never studied visual art appreciation; 80 percent said they had 
never studied music appreciation. Any instruction in music or the visual 
arts was likely to have occurred between the ages of 12 and 17, and music 
or visual arts appreciation courses were likely to have been taken only in 
college. This, of course, works to the disadvantage of those lacking higher 
education (see Figure 4), 

Young people missing out on arts education not only fail to become 
culturally literate, they miss the joy and excitement of learning the skills 
of creation and problem solving in the arts. They learn neither how to 
communicate their thoughts and dreams nor how to interpret the 
communication of the thoughts and dreams of others. They miss out on 
learning the tools to discriminate and to make reasoned choices among 
the products of the arts. As John Adams, our second President, wrote to 
his wife, Abigail, young Americans have "a right" to this. They should not 
miss out, 
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In our pluralistic society, arts education can— and should 
—encompass many techniques, many activities, many disciplines. It is the 
responsibility of state and local education authorities lo develop and 
establish their own definitions. But they owe it to young Americans to 
establish finite goals for student achievement, to describe and provide in a 
clearcut way what it takes to achieve those goals, and to ensure that 
progress toward them is monitored and evaluated. The recommendations 
which follow are to these ends. 



Figure 4. Visual \rt and Music 
Appreciation Courses 
Adults Polled in 1985 on 
Their Childhood Experiences 
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Source: Robinson, J. P., el al., "Survey 
of Public Participation in the Arts: 
1985, Vol. 1, Project Report." 
December 1986, p. 371. Prepared 
under Cooperative Agreement NEA CA 
85-24 with the National Endowment for 
the Arts, Washington, D.C, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



!• Arts educalioii should provide all students with a sense of the arts in 
civilization, of creativity in the artistic process, of the vocabularies of 
artistic communication, and of the critical elements necessary to making 
informed choices about the products of the arts. 

2. State education agencies and local school districts should adopt and 
implement explicit policies to make such arts education a sequential part 
of the basic curriculum for all students in grades K-12. These policies 
should define the curriculum to include each of the arts (dance, design, 
literature and creative writing, the media arts, music, opera and musical 
theater, theater, and the visual arts) and provide for instruction in history 
and critical analysis as well as production and performance. Most 
important, the policies should define a core of subject content and skills 
in the arts which all students would be required to achieve, and provide 
for a selection of required courses in relation to optional courses in the 
basic curriculum. It is particularly important that the policies include 
provision for the all-pervasive design and media arts. The policies should 
also provide for time, money, and qualified personnel to develop compre- 
hensive and sequential curricula, instruction based on the curricula, and 
testing of student achievement and evaluation of school programs. To this 
end: 

A. Slate education agencies and school districts should identify, and 
achieve consensus on, the minimum knowledge and skills (in terms of 
student learning outcomes) lhat would satisfy state or district-mandated 
high school graduation requirements. 

B. Elementary schools should consider providing arts instruction, 
exclusive of English studies, for approximately 15 percent of the school 
week consistent with the aims of professional arts education associations. 
Four-and-a-half hours of arts instruction in a 30-hour elementary school 
week is fairly minimal if students are to gain a sense of the arts as 
described above. 

C. Junior high and middle schools (grades 6 through 8) should require all 
students to take arts instruction, exclusive of English studies, for at least 
15 percent of the school year (the average for the majority of students in 
grades 7 and 8 is estimated at 17 percent). These requirements might be 
fulfilled through survey courses, through study of at least two of the arts, 
or through instruction integrated with other academic courses. The cur- 
riculum should specifically require study of the design and media arts, 
and teachers should be trained to teacli these subjects. 
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D. High schools should require all students satisfactorily to complete two 
full years (or two Carnegie units) involving the arts (not as an alternative to 
courses like foreign languages or computer sciences) in order to receive a 
graduation diploma. The purpose is to provide all high school students 
with a basic sense of the history and vocabularies of the arts and their 
significance in society. This purpose might be achieved either through 
arts courses per se or through making the arts integral parts of other 
courses. High schools and school systems will have to certify which of 
their courses meet this purpose. They may also wish to consider a seven- 
period day in accommodating these and other increased requirements. 

E. High schools should also offer optional introductory, intermediate, 
and advanced courses in each of the arts so that those interested and/or 
talented in an art form might be able to pursue that interest and talent. 

F. State education agencies and school districts should engage knowl- 
edgeable experts to coordinate arts curriculum development and 
evaluation. Tlie experts should work closely with teachers and school 
administrators, and with theoreticians and researchers, in order to 
employ the best available thinking in this effort. The experts should also 
engage the resources of artists, arts, and cultural institutions, teacher^ 
training institutions, and commercial producers of classroom materials. 

G. State and local education budgets should provide for making 
appropriate arts materials (e.g., textbooks, teacher manuals, and audio- 
visual aidf.) available to students and teachers. Where such materials do 
not exist, state education agencies and school districts should collaborate 
in developing incentives for their production. 

The Case for Testing 1. As in other subjects, students should be tested in the arts and their art 
and Evaluation ^^^^ evaluated in order to determine what they have learned, and arts 

in the Arts education programs should be evaluated to determine their effectiveness. 

2* State departments of education, local school districts and schools should 
identify, implement, and evaluate procedures to test student achieve- 
ment and evaluate arts education programs on a comparative basis. To 
this end: 

A. Each school district should implement a comprehensive testing 
program in the arts based on the district s arts curriculum. The program 
should address creation, performance, history, critical analysis, and the 
place of the arts in society, and use both quantitative and qualitative 
measures to determine whether the student is achieving the curriculum's 
learning objectives. 
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B. Each school district should implement an evaluation program which 
^sesses the merit of the curriculum, adherence to it, the adequacy of 
resources allocated to implement it, and the level of student achievement. 

C. Each state education agency should develop evaluation procedures to 
evaluate district and school arts programs on a comparative basis in 
terms of state arts education goals. 

D. Each state education agency should provide technical assistance to 
school districts to help them develop student testing and program 
evaluation procedures. 

3. The U.S. Department of Education and the National Endowment for the 
Arts should work together to restore to the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress assessments in visual art, music, and literature. 
The NAEPwritingassessment should include creative writing. Before the 
next NAEP reauthorization, methods for assessing theater, dance, the 
design arts, and media arts should be developed, including development 
of prototype questions. Remaining data from the 1979 visual art 
assessment which are still unreleased should be scored, analyzed, and 
released as soon as possible. 

Teachers of the Arts 1. Tracher Preparation and Certification. State certifying agencies 

should strengthen arts certification requirements for all teachers whose 
responsibilities include the arts. Training of all teachers — elementary 
school classroom teachers, specialist arts teachers, and teachers c^other 
subjects to which the arts are relevant — should includo (i) study of 
important works of art (their craft, history, and significance to the 
civilizations which they symbolize) and (ii) study of techniques for creating 
or performing one of the arts. To this end: 

A. For elementary scfiool classroom teacfiers, each slate certifying agency 
should establish arts requirements for certification; over half of the states 
do not have such requirements. These requirements should include at 
least two courses in the arts which stress content. 

B. ForK42 arts specialists, each state certifying agency should require 
training in the history and critical analysis of the art form, as well as in 
production and performance. Half the university course work should be in 
the art discipline, and methods courses in arts education should be made 
an integral part of substantive instruction in the arts, not separated out as 
recommended in the Holmes and Carnegie reports. University courses in 
the arts disciplines should, where relevant, draw on the standards and 
recommendations of the National Association of Schools of Art and 
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Design, the National Association of Schools of Music, the National 
Association of Schools of Tlieatre, and the National Association of 
Schools of Dance. Facuhy responsible for teaching these courses should 
lest their ideas about arts teaching in actual teaching situations in 
elementary and secondary classrooms. 

C. Teacher recruitment and certification in the arts of dance, design, the 
media, and theater should be strengthened and instituted in those stales 
which do not now provide for them. 

D. In a time when we are likely to face a shortage of qualified arts 
teachers, slate certifying agencies should develop and implement flexible 
procedures that provide for special testing and certification of experi- 
enced practicing artists and arts professionals who can demonstrate a 
comprehensive background in the arts and substantial knowledge of the 
issues and methodology of K-12 arts education. 

E. For teachers of other subjects (such as history', geograph); and foreign 
lanmages), stale certifying agencies and colleges and universities should 
require a basic general education in the arts. The arts are related to all 
school subjects, and all teachers should understand them well enough to 
use them to support and elucidate instruction in other subjects and to 

Aim how such subjects can contribute to an understanding of the arts. 

F. Testing of teacher qualifications should be mandated as a condition of 
teacher certification. State certifying agencies should develop tests to 
evaluate teacher preparation and teacher preparation programs. Such 
tests should assess the general (liberal arts) preparation of teachers, their 
knoY^ledge of nrt in the context of history and culture, their ability to 
analyze art, iheir performance and skill competencies, their knowledge of 
issues in arts educatioii, and their skill in lesson planning and pedagogy. 

G. Teacher preparation programs should emphasize the importance of 
working with local artists and arts institutions and provide information on 
how to draw on them. 

Teacher Recruitment. Arts edut n professional associations, stale 
departments of education, colleges and universities, and arts schools 
should undertake efforts to attract capable students to arts teacher 
preparation programs, including minority students. Special efforts 
should be made to recruit dance, design, media, and drama teachers. 
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3. Teacher Professional Development, Arts teachers, no less than 
teachers of other subjects, should be provided with opportunities to 
advance within their profession. State education agencies and school 
districts should develop standards and incentives to this end, and should 
promote career mobility within the school, district, region, or state. Such 
incentives should include full or partial reimbursement of expenses for 
summer studies and for attending professional meetings and conferences. 

4. Teaching Environment, Local school districts should, consistent with 
state and local mandates, provide arts teachers with maximum flexibility 
to meet the individual needs of specific classes. They should also provide 
arts teachers with adequate compensation, facilities, administrative 
support, and teaching materials. 

5. Optimum Staffing. Each school district should aim to provide arts 
instruction by trained arts specialists at all levels K-12. To this end: 

A. Elementary school administrators should recruit teacher curriculum 
coordinators for each of the arts. Where available, arts specialists should 
be given this responsibility; where they are not available, classroom 
teachers with particular interests and qualifications in the arts should 
serve as coordinators in the interim. Coordinators should be given lime 
and resources and be responsible for developing sequential arts 
programming, for assembling necessary resources, and for assisting 
teachers. Professional arts education associations, artists, and arts 
organizations can help the coordinators in these efforts. 

B. Elementary school administrators should, especially in the upper 
elementary grades, assign the best arts teachers to leach the arts in 
several classrooms in addition to their own. hi such a program, students 
would benefit from competent instruction and the number of subjects for 
which teachers would have to prepare would be reduced. 

C. In middle, junior high, and high schools, all arts classes should 
continue to be taught by arts specialists, or if no arts specialist is available, 
by qualified people ii. the community, including experienced artists or 
arts professionals. 



Research ^^riorities in 
Ai'ts Education 



ERIC 



More sustained support is needed to improve research in arts education. 
Such support should help attract belter graduate students, assist 
apprenticeships, and permit the best researchers to undertake significant 
long-term studies on arts education. Research priorities should be 
thoughtfully established by funders in consultation with arts educators in 
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order (i) to improve classroom iiislruclioii and (ii) lo achieve a balance 
between the interests of individual researchers and general research 
needs. To this end: 

A. National, state, and local funders (public and private) should increase 
their priority for arts education research. 

B. The U S. Department of Education and the National Endowment for 
the Arts should explore wa>'s to assure that educational statistics, surveys, 
and reports cover the arts with the same attention and detail as for other 
school subjects. One of the Educational Resource Information Centers 
(ERIC) should enter into the system the large backlog of documents from 
preWously published arts education researcli and periodically survey 
current sources of information to be entered into the system in the future. 

C. Reports should be generated to synthesize and disseminate the results 
of completed studies, to make them available to classroom teachers and 
serve as bases for further research. 

D. Comprehensive baseline data should be collected and periodically 
updated to establish trend lines concerning the extent to which education 
programs in each of the arts are in fact established in states and school 
districts. These should include data on curricula and course offerings, 
teachers, student enrollment, materials, facilities, classroom time, 
budgets, administrative support, testing and evaluation techniques, and 
learning outcomes. 

E. Research is needed to learn what kindsof teacher training, currici;ium 
development, instructional methodology, and resources are most 
effective in improving arts education. 

E Research is needed to tell us what can and should be taught at what 
ages and how it can best be taught. Research should be included on the 
complete act of learning— students interactions with teachers, the use of 
resources in specific classrooms, and the influence of the family and 
enviroimient on learning in the arts in comparison to learning in other 
subjects. Research is needed to provide more information on how 
studenLs acquire knowledge of, and learn to interpret, the arts; how 
students perceive, value, perform, create, and use the arts; and how 
learning in the arts broadens perspective, gives a sense of the human 
condition, and fosters reasoning ability 
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The governances education, arts and business-producer sectors should 
work together to convince parents and poHtical and education leaders at 
the state, district, and local levels that education is complete and 
acceptable only when the arts are included as essential components 
sequentially taught. Making the case for arts edu^^alion to state and local 
leadership is a political job requiring greater effort than it does for school 
subjects thai large segments of the public already perceive to be basic. To 
this end: 

A, National, state, and local arts education advocates need (i) to develop 
greater consensus on the objectives of arts education— what students are 
expected to learn at what ages, (ii) to obtain official recognition of the 
importance of arts education from the highest levels of political 
leadersiiip — and ''len (iii) to work cooperatively to plan for and 
implement effective programs in school districts and schools (as a part of 
general education reform), 

B, The case for arts education should be made in ihe saitie way as for any 
other subject: i,e,, for sequential and testable instruction by qualified 
teachers, with high school graduation requireitients that specify the arts 
(not in the alttrnative with other subjects), and with adequate tin.*., 
nnney, curricula, and materials, 

C, State education and arts agencies should work cooperatively with 
regional and local education and arts agencies, professional organir-j- 
tions, artists and arts institutionf to provide leadership and support for 
improving arts education, 

D, At the local level, community leaders (in partic.r" the trustees of arts 
organizations) should work with local school boards, parent-teacher 
associations and schools to ensure that the arts are in fact sequenliaHy 
taught in schools by qualified tec.^-iers for all students (not just the gifted 
and talented). 

E, Programs should be instituted to help local school board meitibers and 
education administrators understand \vhy it is their responsibility, and 
thus in their interest, to make arts education a priority These programs 
should help local school board members and education aditiinistrators to 
provide leadership for this part, as for other parts, of tlie curriculum. 

The Role of the National The National Endowment for the Arts, which is to arts education what the 
Endowment for the Arts National Science Foundation is to science education, should (i) make the 

case for arts educatic j, (ii) facilitate collaboration among the four sectc 
concerned with arts education (goverMance, education, arts, business- 
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producer) to make it a basic and sequential pari of scliool instruction, and 
(iii) assist development and distribution of curricular, instructional, and 
assessment models for the benefit of state and local education authorities. 
To this end: 

A. The policies and resources (staff and money) of the Endowment for 
arts education should be continued and strengthened over a period of at 
least 10 years in order to allow implementation of present policies and of 
the recommendations in this report to bear fruit. The Fiscal Year 1989 
budget request for the Endowment's Arts in Education Prograni provides 
for such strengthening in that year. 

B. The Endowment should provide the President and the Congress a 
report on progress in arts education in preparation for the Endowment's 
reauthorization in the mid-'90's (the reauthorization which follows 
anticipated reauthorization in 1990). 

C. The Endowment should advocate the development of higher standards 
for state and local arts curriculum guides, courses, and curriculum 
materials. It should provide limited funding to assist state/local 
curriculum development. It should, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of Education, convene a meeting of experts to review 
curricular materials (including the work on curricula of the new national 
research centers on the arts, literature, and elementary subjects) with a 
view to making recommendations on arts curricula and on school 
programs to implement them. 

D. The Endowment should work with the U.S. Department of Education 
to develop a plan for the inclusion of each of the arts in the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. The plan should include analysis of 
whether arts education might best be assessed by (i) separate 
assessments for each of the individual arts, (ii) a general arts assessment, 

(iii) integrating arts assessments with other subject area assessments, or 

(iv) a combination of these. 

E. The Endowment should provide limited funding to assist state-level 
development of model assessment plans, programs and procedures, both 
with respect to programs and student testing. 

F. The Endowment should encourage (i) state education agencies and 
arts education associations to recruit highly qualified arts teachers; (ii) 
state certifying agencies to raise staiidards for teacher certification and 
teacher preparation programs accreditation; and (iii) school boards to 
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hire qualified arts teachers. The Eiidowinenl should encourage the arts 
sector to lend support to these efforts. 



G. The Endowment should continue to identify areas in which there is a 
need for systematic and regular collection of baseline survey data on arts 
education, and it should disseminate the resuhs of its studies and data to 
the arts education communities and the public. The Endowment should 
also pro\ide limited funding to assist efforts to translate research into 
classroom practice. 

H. The Endowment should appoint an ongoing Advisory Board (with 
representatives of the govei nance, education, arts, and business-pro- 
ducer sectors) whose purpose would be to institute a national dialogue on: 

(i) what students, at a minimum, should know of and about the arts 
when Ihey graduate from high, school, (ii) how required course units 
might be structured to include teaching of these minimum 
requirements, and (iii) what evaluation mechanisms might be 
appropriate and effective to assess whether students have actually 
mastered such materials and skills. 



The Advisory Board should specifically advise the Endowment on: 

(i) actiWties and efforts which it could undertake to ensure that the 
recommendations in this report are addressed by the appropriate 
parties, (ii) development (with appropriate agencies and associa- 
tions) of proposals for a master plan for arts assessment as part of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, (iii) development 
of a plan by which exemplary school and district arts programs 
might be identified, recognized, and rewarded (e.g., exemplary 
schools, programs and teachers); and ''iv) the report to the President 
and Congress suggested for the Endowments mid-'90s re- 
authorization. 



!. The Endowment should provide a national model for the kind of 
collaboration necessary to make progress in arts education. The model 
should in particular include the U.S. Department of Education, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, and the national associations 
that can influence arts educatioi). Tiie Endowment should assist states, 
localities, and the arts education co!nmunity generally to develop a clear- 
er vision of what arts education in the United States can and should be. 



Arts in the Classroom 



Do American elementary and secondary school students learn as much 
about the arts as they should? Do they get the education in the arts they 
deserve? What are our students doing in the arts? What do they learn 
from what they are doing? How do their lessons [n the arts relate to other 
school subjects? What kinds of teachers teach the arts? Are they well 
prepared? 

There are no ready answers to these questions. There are more 
than 15,000 school districts in America, 59,082 public elementary 
schools, 23,947 public secondary schools, and over 25,000 private 
schools. Each is different. 

The strengths and weaknesses of arts education are not very 
different from the strengths and weaknesses found in the teaching— and 
learning — of other subjects. In the arts, as in other subjects, more 
education often does not guarantee better education. More instructional 
time and more homework do not necessarily signify more opportunities 
to explore ideas, develop theories, apply principles, or appreciate 
civilization. 

Elementary classroom teachers, responsible for teaching the full 
array of school subjects, are generally no better trained in science than 
in art. In high school, it is the college-bound student who is likely to be 
exposed to the thought of the molders of civilization, rather than the 
average student or one in need of remedial work. This is as true for the 
arts as for the sciences and the humanUies. 

Perhaps the best way to convey a sense of what students actually 
experience in their education in the arts is through a series of vignettes. 

BEFORE The arts surround children from birth. The air is filled with music. 

KINDERGARTEN Pictures are everywhere - in books and magazines, on walls. Stories 

abound. Action and fantasy are the steady fare of television. Children 
imitate the arts of others, including other children, and then add their 
own twis* 

Before a little girl crosses the street alone, she will have traveled to 
imaginary worlds and told others of her adventures. She will have 
invented stories, sung snatches of songs, copied and invented dances. 
She will have spent over three hours a day watching television. She will 
have discovered buildings and signs in the street. She v;ill have drawn 
houses in crayon and built castles with blocks. She may not know what 
"art" is, but she will nevertheless have spent much of her first five years 
absorbing and being involved with art. 

Some children are encouraged in their artistic activities and given 
materials to reinvent their worlds. They may have been taken to 
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museums, concerts or a performance of The Niilcracker. Others have 
been propped up in front of a television set to become passive receivers 
of art, and probably not the best art. 

Except for television, what happens to today's children is 
apparently not very different from what happened to their parents as 
children. Most of today's adults grew up in households where there was 
essentially no classical music or opera; they were also for the most part 
never taken to a museum or gallery or a live performance of dance, 
classical music or theater. 



Figure 5. What Were the Childhood Arts Experiences of Today's Adults? (as polled in 1985) 

Parents or Other Adults in the Children Taken to Art Museunris or Children Taken to Plays, Dance or 

Household Listened to Classical Galleries While Growing Up. Classical Music Performances 

Music or Opera. When Growing Up. 





Source: Robinson, J. P., ct a!., "Survey of Public Participation in the Arts: for 1985, Vol. 1, Project Report." December 1986, 
p. 371. Prepared under Cooperative Agreement NEA CA 85-24 with the National Endowment for ihe Arts, Washington, D.C. 



The fact is that children arrive at the schoolhouse door at different 
stages. For some, dancing and singing, drawing and painting, acting and 
telling stories, designing and building are second nature. Some have a 
sense of the vocabularies of the arts, just as they do of language. Others, 
left lo the continuous ministry of television and radio, will not. Social 
stratifications and different kinds of families shape America's pre- 
schoolers in very different ways. 



KINDERGARTEN In the Iradilioiial kindergarten, based on Friedrich Froebels "children's 

gardens" of a cenlury-and-a-lialf ago, young children are educated 
through a structured succession of "gifts" — blocks, games, woolen 
balls, drawing exercises, embroidery, weaving. The purpose of the 
"gifts," most of which relate to the arts, is to encourage playful 
exploration and discovery. 

Here is how it works in a traditional kindergarten in Rogerville, 
Teimessee. The morning begins with "free choice." There are easels for 
brush or finger painting, tables with scraps of paper for "cut and paste," 
Lego blocks to build houses and cities. There are puzzles and 
storybooks. 

"Reading readiness" follows, with reading, telling, and making up 
stories. Fairy tales. The Three Bears and The Little Red Hen, teach 
children to be good listeners and give them a taste for children's 
literature. Singing the alphabet and identifying letters is a new game. 

Next comes 20 minutes of music. The children sing favorite songs 
like "Wliere is Thumbkin?" or "Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star." 
Sometimes they listen to a classic like Prokofiev's Peter and the Wolf. 
Hearing it three or four times a year enables them to distinguish 
different instruments ("Tell me when you hear the drum"). 

Mathematics follows for about 30 minutes and includes counting, 
and finding and drawing shapes — three squares, four balloons, five 
eggs. The ccn'^cpts of art pervade mathematics too. The social studies 
curriculum begins with "me," moves to "my family," and "my 
neighborhood." Children look at mirrors and draw self portraits; they 
draw their family, their street, the firehouse and fire engine, distilling 
their experience through line. The holidays — Halloween, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Hanukkah and Christmas— are celebrated with both art and music. 

The traditional kindergarten is, however, disappearing in the wake 
of parents' longing for "superbabies" — for high test scores and 
"achieving" children. In these new kindergartens the arts are being 
displaced by the word and number drills formerly taught in first grade, 
despite lack of evidence that this approach in kindergarten actually 
results in higher test scores. 

Today's more "academic" kindergarten emphasizes learning the 
letters of the alphabet and the sounds the letters make. The children 
learn reading through phonics, cui out pictures of objects and animals 
whose names begin with the same letter, learn to print their names, and 
even write short sentences. They cour/i numbers aloud, learn sequence 
and the concept of quantity. While the traditional kindergarten provided 
a bridge to symbols based on the arts, the academic kindergarten is 
based on learning symbols. 

Some children find the academic kindergarten exciting and 
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satisfying; o*hers, not yel ready lo learn symbols, may be bewildered 
and frustrated. 



ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 



The problems facing todays elementary school are far more complex 
than even a decade ago, especially for the regular classroom teachers. In 
addition to the traditional courses in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
they are expected to cover such diverse new areas of study as drug 
abuse, safety, computer skills, hygiene, and English as a second 
language. The U.S. Department of Education 1987 survey of a national 
sample of school districts (1987 district survey) estimates that 12 
per 3nt of elementary school instructional time is devoted to the arts 
(primarily visual art and music). 

Finding time to teach the arts and other subjects sequentially and 
knowledgeably in the face of all these other demands is not easy. 
Resources are scarce. The 1987 district survey shows that many school 
districts are operating without the benefit of district-recommended or 
required texts in the arts. Further, while only 16 percent of elementary 
schools lack mus<c specialists, 42 percent lack visual arts specialists. 



Figure 6. Percent of Instructional Time 1986-87 Allotted to the Arts and Other Subjects, Grades 1-8 
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♦Includes dance, drama and creative writing. 
Source: Center for Education Statistics, "Public School Dir^rict Pol'icies and Practices in Selected Aspects of Arts and 
Humanities Instruction,'' U.S. Department of Education Bulletin, February 1988, Figure 3, p. 7. 
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Visual Art in 
Second Grade With a 
Special Teacher 



An Elementary School 
Filled With Music 



There are also regional differences: in the West over one-fiflh of the 
schools lack music specialists, and over one-half lack visual arts 
specialists. (See Figure 2, p. 23.) And, even when schools have 
specialist teachers, one specialici may have as many as 600 students a 
week in three separate schools, and be required to relate arts projects to 
the specific curriculums of each of 28 classroom teachers. 

And yet, if a child is to develop a lifelong appreciation of the arts, 
the early years are critical. 

While many smaller towns have no art specialists^ ihe children of Pine 
Grove Mills, in rural central Pennsylvania, know that one of the most 
special times of the week is when the teacher says: "Let me know when 
its 10:30 and time to go to art." 

These second graders see the art teacher once a week for 40 
minutes. The class is one of 28 this hard-pressed and conscientious 
teacher has; she attempts to relate her art projects to the curriculum of 
each of these classes. This teacher teaches 600 students in three 
separate schools in a single week. 

Today, the second graders are going to make "dinosaurs." The 
teacher shows them how a ball of clay can be shaped into a dinosaur, and 
then the children make their own, just like the ones they studied in 
science. The room is nearly silent, activity intense, and clean-up at the 
end of the class elicits a chorus of groans. But another class is waiting at 
the door. During the 30 additional times the children come to art class 
during the year, they will design a game; make toys; make compositions 
of colors, lines, and shapes; and paint a mural of Holland. They will do 
projects to accompany the holidays, make collages, learn the difference 
between warm and cool colors, make prints with stencils, do appliqu6 
work and make puppets and stuffed "furry things." 

The art teacher shows them pictures she brings with her of ships, 
trains, planes, cowboys, and castles. There are posters and children's 
art, but few, if any, original works of art. Since the instruction is mainly 
aimed at crafts, popular art and illustration, the students learn little or 
nothing about the great masterworks, except when the teacher presents 
on sailcloth color reproductions that she takes from schoul to school. 

At Eisenhower Elementary School in Norman, Oklahoma, school 
begins with "Good Morning Eisenhower," an assembly which opens to 
the strains of Aaron Copland's "Fanfare for the Common Man." In 
"Good Morning Eisenhower," after reciting the Pledge of Allegiance, 
the children sing folk songs and patriotic songs, hear announcements, 
and perhaps watch their fellow students perform a short play they have 
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wrillen and rehearsed. The "Good Morning Eisenhower'' assembly is a 
14-year lradil»on which lakes place every day except Wednesdays, and 
teachers and parents are always invited to attend. 

On Wednesdays, the children stay in tiieir classrooms to listen to 
"The Eisenhower School Radio Show." They may listen to an excerpt 
from Dvorak's New World Symphony and be asked for their responses to 
it. Or, they may hear a recorded version of a Hans Christian Andersen 
story, or listen to poetry, a story, or a schoolmate's play 

At Eisenhower School, the roll is often sung so that each child can 
get to know his or her own voice. The teacher sings, "Mat-thew Rogers," 
and Matt sings back, "Mat-thew Rogers." Children who come into the 
classroom are often frightened by the prospect of singing, but soon they 
too are comfortably echoing the voice of the teacher. 

In the fourth grade, all students learn to play the recorder, taught 
by a music specialist. This continues in the fifth grade, and interested 
students may enroll in a stringed instrument class, which includes 22 
children. One student brings his bass to class to show the others how big 
it is, how it is held and the ways it can be played. Each child is given an 
opportunity to draw the bow or pluck the strings. They will also listen to 
Benjamin Britten's ^The Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra," and 
discuss the families of instruments and the sounds they make. 

At Eisenhower, music is not simply relegated to the music room. A 
committee of teachers assists the music teacher with the morning 
assembly and the Wednesday radio programs. The principal notCvS that 
Eisenhower students score, on the average, at or above grade-level in all 
tested subjects. "What makes us different from other schools is how we 
use all the subjects — especially the arts — to help our children learn 
self-discipline, connect one part of their learning with another, and use 
divergent and creative thinking as part of their decision-making 
process. In the arts, there is problem solving going on that can't be done 
when kids just fill out workbook pages." 

Art r'nes to School A fourth-grade classroom in Delaware Valley, New Jersey, displays color 

in New Jersey reproductions of Brueghel's frenzied Wedding Dancey Mondrian's 

modern grids and primary colors, a Rembrandt and a Chagall. The 
children are asked: "What kinds of lines are in the picture?" "What 
colors has the artist used?" "How do they make you feel?" 

The class is guided by a parent, one of a volunteer group of 
approximately 700 who conduct art appreciation programs for 125,000 
children in 10 counties once a year. These children attend schools which 
find it difficult to teach art appreciation because many art and classroom 
teachers are not prepared to do this. In this case, as in many oth.ers, the 
gap is partially filled by concerned parents and volunteers, to whom arts 
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education in the United Slates owes an enormous debt. But they cannot 
solve the overall problem; nor should they. 

As one of the volunteers in this program says, "At this point we are 
offering what the arts teachers are not doing. We do things that art 
teachers are not prepared to do. We give our volunteers intensive 
workshops about artists, history, technique, and style." 

Elementary Schools in a high mountain valley in Preston, Idaho, the half-dozen small 

Without Arts Specialists community grade schools that flourished 50 years ago have been 

consolidated into one enormous year-round school for 1,200 students. 

None of its teachers is specially trained in the visual, literary, performing 

or media arts. 

The writing portion of the state-designated fourth-grade language 
arts program (600 minutes a week) is determined by textbook. The 
teacher follows a 36-lesson plan that emphasizes "pre-writing," editing, 
and the final draft. Based on models, the students read a folktale before 
writing one. However, the teacher goes beyond the lesson plan to have 
her students write poetry four or five times a year. They learn about 
couplets, meter and stanzas, and they write haiku. The reading textbook 
includes excerpts from writers such as Laura Ingalls Wilder and E. B. 
White, with the suggestion that the originals be read in their entirety. But 
the complete books are not available in the school library, although they 
are on the acquisition list. 

This fourth-grade teacher has strengths in writing and music, but 
not in the visual arts. "I teach mainly crafts," she says. "We do things for 
Christmas and the other holidays, make Indian villages, totem heads, 
vegetable prints, blow ink across the paper with straws, and make 
Indian sand painting on sandpaper. The children don't seem to mind if 
we skip art for a week." There is no focus on works of art in the Idaho 
curriculum. 

Music is taught once a week for 35 to 40 minutes and consists 
mainly of singing. Seven fourth-grade classes are brought together for 
music. Although each of the seven classroom teachers helps, only three 
have sufficient background in music to play the piano or lead the 
singing. As one of them says, "We are trying to make it more than 3(> 
songs, and we have recently started to learn about meter, rhythm, and 
composers, but the [teachers] who don't know music just have the 
children listen to some cute song." 

There is no dance program in the fourth grade, and drama is a 
once-a-year affair when The Reluctant Dragon, Bill Cosby's Tonsib or 
Paddington Turns Detective is done with narrators instead of actors 
speaking the lines. 

This Idaho approach is not uncommon. When the language arts 
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textbook presents a comprehensive sequential program, or when the 
teacher has special strengths, creative writing will be taught seriously. 
Otherwise, it will not. Dance or drama is seldom taught and children are 
not encouraged to use their visual imagination. 1 iic media and design 
arts are generally ignored, and there is little or no attempt to introduce 
children to great works of art, past or present. 

More than any other art forms, architecture and design determine the 
qi'ality of our lives. The products of these artistic disciplines are 
ultimately purchased by every citizen in America. Among these 
products are the houses in which we live, the automobiles we drive, and 
the landscape, neighborhoods, towns and cities which are so much a 
part of the lives of all Americans. Yet, almost nothing related to these 
artistic disciplines is taught in schools. There are few curricula on 
design, and teachers are generally not educated to teach it. Currently, in 
most cases, the o> .ly way in which these disciplines are taught, if at all, is 
where practicing arclutects and designers themselves go into the 
schools. 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in an older neighborhood of small 
row houses and narrow streets, a third-year professional architect, 
whose firm encouraged him to do so, visited a fifth-grade class once a 
week for eight weeks. The school was of pre-World War I vintage. More 
than 80 percent of the students were Black; others were children of 
recent immigrants from places like Korea and Vietnam, 

The architect sho\ved them slides — tents and tent forms, round 
thatched-roof Af»*ican mud houses, European churches and palaces, 
the Colosseum in Rome, and Le Corbusiers modern chapel at 
Ronchamp. Although few students had traveled beyond their own 
neighborhoods, they were engaged by the slides and did not hesitate to 
make guesses about the location and function of these unfamiliar 
buildings. They also looked at their own neighborhood, analyzed the 
materials and drew the floor plans and facades of their homes. They 
related the architectural styles of their streets to those in other parts of 
the world. As a final project, they designed and built a model of a new 
theater for their neighborhood, a cylinder 36 inches in diameter and 30 
inches high. They exhibited the model to the rest of the school to the 
accompaniment of a "pretend" concert by the rock group "The New 
Edition." 

By the end of these eight weeks, the students could look at their 
neighborhood with new eyes. They had also begun to develop ideas 
about their dream house and dream communitv. While this short-term 
experience was meaningful to these students, the imperative for public 
education is to develop an educational process whereby this fleeting 
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residency experience inighl be buill on with ongoing and sequential 
instruction. 



Drama in a Texas If drama is taught in elementary grades, it is generally a part of English 

Fifth-Grade Classroom studies. Few teachers are required to take special courses in drama, and 

only 13 of the 50 states enable an elementary teacher to be specially 
certified in drama (see Figure x6, pp. 106-107). 

An exception can be found in a fifth-grade classroom in Austin, 
Texas, a state with a tradition of teaching drama in the sd\ools. Here 
drama is taught by a teacher who studied it ai university. The siudents do 
sensory pantomine, acting out the flrvors of their favorite foods. They 
dramatize folktales such as "Stone Soup," myths like "Pandora/' and 
stories like "The Three Billy Goats Gruff," "Little Red Riding Hood," 
"Rapunzel," and "Cinderella." 

Television-age children are often not familiar with these stories, 
but in this classroom the classics of childrens literature become, 
through the act of re-creation, the special possessions of fiflh-graders. 
By acting them out, the children come to understand what motivates tiie 
characters, understand the plot structure, and learn how settii:gs, 
props, lights, and costumes combine to create dramatic spectacle. They 
learn to appreciate the literary sources of drama and to make aesthetic 
judgments about it. They also learn how to work together. 

MIDDLE AND JUNIOR The 1987 district survey estimates that 17 percetU of instructional time 
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in grades seven and eight is devoted to the arts, primarily visual arts and 
music (see Figure 6, p. 50). For many students, the last time they will be 
required to study the arts is in middle school, or junior high school. 
Middle schools usually include grades six, seven, ani eight; sometimes 
five, six, seven, and eight. Junior high schools include grades seven 
througli nine. These are the years when adolescents develop an 
overwhelming interest in the popular culture. Middle and jui.ior high 
schools thus have the challenge of engaging students in the universe of 
art that lies outside the popular culture of the moment, in the face of 
heavy marketing by the entertainment indu.<5try and peer pressure from 
the high school idols whom middle and junior high schoolers emulate. 

The 1987 district survey reports that less than half the nations seventh 
and eighth grade students are enrolled in "general music" although in 
the Northeast the proportion is 81 percent and in the West only 21 
percent. (See Figure 3, p. 24.) The "general music" course might be 
offered for one nine-week period, once a week for a year* or everyday for 
a semester. In some states, even students who take band or chorus are 
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required to lake general music, while in other stales ihey are exempl. 

Some leachers complain lhal sludenls don'l like general music, 
and lhal ihese classes "are full of discipline problems." True, in some 
general music classes, sludenls are required lo sil and lislen to what 
strikes them as an interminable series of recorded selections and to 
learn by rote the names of notes or elements of music or music theory. 
But this need not be so. 

In a seventh-grade general music course in Bucyrus, Ohio, the 
students sing or do rhythm activities in every class so as to grasp a 
musical concept and deepen their appreciation. Each class involves 
performance, study, analysis, and examination of the relationship 
between the popular music the students know and the music the teacher 
wants them to understand. 

For example, they will listen to, sing, and study the traditional 
Shaker song, "Simple Gifts," and compare it lo Aaron Copland's 
"Appalachian Spring," in which the composer incorporates variations 
on the "Simple Gifts" theme. They will discuss why and how he 
borrowed the tune, whether this is "cheating," and how it helps to 
express the feeling of an Appalachian spring. 

They will study Copland's career, noting that although he studied 
in France, it was America and American music that he celebrated in his 
own music. The students also listen to ways television commercials 
sometimes incorporate themes from well-known compositions, and 
discuss how Carly Simon used "Eensy-Weensy Spider" in the movie 
Heartburn. Finally, the students will make and perform their own 
variations on the simple themes they have heard. 

In a typical junior high school, seventh graders for the first time have to 
deal with different teachers for different subjects. They also meet a 
visual arts teacher who majored in art at college and now has a 
certificate to teach it. In a typical class, the students work in a special art 
room with high ceilings and bright light. The walls are covered from 
floor to ceiling with tack board for the display of the students' art. Three 
times a week for the next half year, students can carve reliefs, model in 
clay, pairil in watercolor, make ceramic pots, design enameled jewelry, 
and make prints from linoleum blocks. 

Because both the state curriculum guide and the curriculum 
prepared by the art teachers call for study of design, the teacher will 
integrate design concepts and techniques into nearly every lesson. The 
district curriculum also has a section on "knowing about and 
understanding art, artists and cultures." Four of ' je 54 art periods will 
be devoted to studying such Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
painters as Monet, Renoir, Seurat, Gauguin, and Van Gogh. However, 
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the curriculum guide, which carefully outlines a grade-by-grade 
developmental sequence for each major area of art-making, does not list 
works of art which students should recognize; nor does it prescribe a 
grade-by-grade sequence for the study of the history of art. 

In short, art is taught almost solely as "making art," as it has been 
since these students entered kindergarten. In the teacher's view, the 
purpose of teaching art is "to enhaiice students' awareness of the world 
around tiiem." She is more concerned willi this than with exposing her 
class tO the themes of great art, past and present. 

HIGH SCHOOL Educational reform has had its most dramatic effect on high schools. 

State-mandated graduation requirements now include more 
coursework generally and more designated specific courses. In some 
states, the length of ihe high school year, as well as the high school day, 
has been extended. An increasing number of states now list a unit of the 
arts as a part of graduation requirements, and many high schools offer a 
variety of arts courses as electives, mostly oriented toward creation and 
perfc;mance. However, as Figure 7 indicates, except for English, which 
is required for high school graduation everywhere, enrollment in arts 
courses is low. 

Therefore, while high school reforms which place greater 
emphasis on the arts are clearly steps in the right direction, they do not 
automatically ensure that students graduate with more knowledge, 
understanding or appreciation of the arts. 

Music About one in three students enrolls in some kind of music course during 

high school- band, orchestra, choir, or music appreciation. The typical 
high school music program revolves around perfor*Tiances: a fall 
parents' open house concert, Christmas and Hanukkah concerts, spring 
concerts, and possibly a musical production. A graduation concert 
rounds out the year. 

Preparation for the first performance can start on the first day of 
school. The teachers want their groups to sound good, so they select the 
music in terms of what is realistic to expect them to play well. While the 
complexity and subtlety of the music increases during the year and the 
quality of musicianship may improve, little attention is given to 
designing a program that is stylistically or thematically connected. 

Most high school music teachers were performers themselves, and 
this sets the tone for most high school music programs. Even if the 
football team isn't winning, the band will at least sound and look good; 
this matters to those parents and students who have invested time and 
money since elementary school *n learning how to play an instrumi * ^ 
The performance bias is also evident in the amounts of money schools 
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Figure 7. High School Course Offerings and Enrollments, 1981-82 (50 States and D.C.) 
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Dance 2% 

E Perce nt of high schools offerin^g courses 
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Percent of seniors in 1982 wlio enrolled 
in tliesecourse*: during tlieir four years 



Source; Evaluation Technologies, Inc. "Course Offerings and Enrollments in the Arts and the Humanities at the Secondary 
School Level" National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education, Washington, D.C, 1984, Table 1, p. 18. 
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invest in band uniforms and choral robes compared to what ihey spend 
on recordings or books. 

Theory, composition, and music history may seem of little 
importance to students intent on mastering the trumpet part of four 
Sousa marches. But without it, these students will know nothing of the 
great variety of music and the place of Sousa marches in music history; 
the great heritage of music will be denied tl "^m. 

There are always exceptions, and some high schools do offer 
courses in music appreciation. But the performance bias, central to 
most high sciiool music programs, contributes to the perception that 
arts education is, or should be, entertainment rather than serious 
learning. It also contributes to the assumption that the arts may require 
certain skills, but there is nothing about them that requires real 
learning. 

Band recruiting typically begins in the fifth or sixth grade. While some 
districts go to great lengths to identify and test talented children, in 
others the music teacher simply asks for volunteers. In a typical junior 
high school, band may be taken as a course by anywhere from 30 to 150 
students. Seventh, eighth, and ninth ^^laders rehearse together, the 
experienced students carrying the inexperienced. While there is little 
individual instruction in school, many students take private lessons, 
often from the band director. 

The results of all this are clearly seen in Iiigh school. On crisp 
Friday evenings in October in communities across the country, the high- 
stepping bands that play rollicking tunes at half-time bring feelings of 
local pride. Some bands compete in area, state, regional, or national 
competitions where technical skills and long rehearsals pay off. 
Ironically, the band that ranks educationally at the lower end of the 
educational spectrum, concentrating on three or four well-rehearsed 
pieces, is the one that may appear to the public, at least, to be the most 
successful. It will win competitions, and once the trophy has been won, 
will immediately begin rehearsal on the three /f four pieces for next 
year. The technical skill of the young performers may be exceptional, 
but their understanding of the music they perform may be seriously 
lacking. 

Even so, if the school maintains a balance among the educational, 
entertainment and competitive ?iSpects of marching bands, the band can 
be a vital factor in music education. It is fair to say that high school bands 
have probably done more than any other single institution to make live 
music a part of American life. 
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Most students enroll in high school art classes voluntarily, \{ they enroll 
at all. They may be iiiter^v,ted in a particular medium— paint, ceramics, 
stained glass, or printmaking; or they jn <y want to learn how art and 
design can lead to a commercial career. Whatever their motivation, tiiey 
generally find the art studio a friendly and efficient place where they are 
free to advance their own individual interests and where materials and 
equipment are easily available. 

Education in the visual arts, however, attracts far less public notice 
than performing arts education. The band is likely to be supported by a 
parents' booster club, and music students as a matter of course gain 
recognition through their performances. On the other hand, high school 
visual arts students have few opportunities to exhibit their work and to 
achieve recognition for it. 

The one art form to which nearly all high school students are introduced 
is literature. Novels, short stories, poems, and drama are universally 
taught as types of writing. But comprehensive study of the best of 
literature in the English language is usually reserved only for the 
college-bound. 

Students in honors or advanced placement classes might study 
three or more Shakespearean plays such as Hamlet, Macbeth, and Julius 
Caesar. Those not on a college track will probably read only one, 
generally Romeo and Juliet, College-bound students are also more likely 
to read entire books rather than excerpts. Thus the great works of 
language are denied to that half of the stud*^nt population who will not go 
on to college. They deserve better. 

Even the best literature programs do little to help students 
understand how major themes h::ve been rf alt with through the ages 
within different cultural perspectives and among various art forms. Rare 
is the high school where its students study and probe the star-crossed 
tragedy of Romeo and Juliet in its many artistic forms: Shakespeare's 
play, Prokofiev's ballet, Gounod's opera. Franco Zeffirelli's .^m, and 
Leonard Bernstein's West Side Story. Such a multifaceted approach 
would show students some of the many ways in which great artists 
portray the human condition. 

Although about 30 percent of public high schools offer cot ises In 
creative writing, fewer than 7 percent of students enroll in them. The 
quality of instruction offered may have something to do with this. For 
while teachers of music, theater, d-^nce, and the visual arts usually 
practice their art while they teach, this is not the case with teachers of 
creative writing. Usually trained as English teachers, they have acquired 
skills in grammar analysis and in literary history and criticism rather 
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than in creative wrilitig. Ma)iy excellenl in-service training courses in 
the teaching of writing are now being offered around the country to 
improve instruction in the craft of writing, both within the regular 
English curriculum and in specialized courses. 

Young poets and story writers need to be published, and the school 
literary magazine is likely to be the first step. The magazine may be 
directed by a teacher or an editorial board. It might be photocopied— or 
carefully designed, extensively illustrated, typeset, and printed on fine 
quality paper. The Columbia Scholastic Press Association estimates 
that about one-third of the nations high schools publish some type of 
literary magazine. 

In some high schools, literary magazines become the fiefdom of a 
small group of students and a faculty advisor who use it to further their 
own aspirations. But at Flagstaff High School in northern Arizona, with 
a school population of *Wnglos," Navajo and Hopi native Americans, 
Black and Chicane students, the advisor attempts to publish writing by a 
cross-section of students. Some of these students thought they couldn't 
get their work published. But the teacher encouraged them, pointing out 
that Jack London hadn't been interested in school. One student dropped 
out of school before his poem was published, but after he came back and 
when his poem was mentioned by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, he ordered five copies of the magazine. In 1986, the 
magazine was awarded a medal by the association and was rated 
excc.icjnt by the National Council of Teachers of English. 

As the President of the National Dance Association remarked when 
asked to characterize it, dance in American schools is "virtually non- 
existent, just little pockets here and there." In 1985, no state required 
elementary school classroom teacheis to take a course in dance, and 
only 15 made provision for secondary school teachers to be certified to 
teach dance. 

While elementary school students might practice and perform fo»k 
and square dances for a yeaUy performance, and middle, junior, and 
senior high schools might have two, four, or six-week units of dance as a 
part of physical education, dance is rarely treated seriously as an art. 
Few physical education instructors are prepared to teach dance, and 
dance, exercise, and sports do not always coexist congenially in 'A\e 
curriculum. 

At the request of the National Dance Association, Margaret 
Pappalardo and her associates surveyed dance education in Massachu- 
setts in 1987, and learned that a Massachusetts student had less than a 
one-hi-five chance of attending a school with a dance program. 
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Suburban schools were twice as likely to have such programs as urban or 
rural schools, but only a third of the schools offering dance had a trained 
teacher, and only about 40 percent of ihem offered a year-long ourse. 
In three-quarters of the schools, dance was a branch of physical 
education; and one-third of the schools considered aerobic exercise to 
be dance, although most specialists did not. 

Danoe education is probably much the same outside of Massachu- 
setts. Only about 10 states have generated thouglitful curriculum guides 
in dance, and these liave been developed only since 1982, according to 
the executive di»*ector of the National Dance Association. 



Media Arts: Film, Because it takes a very long time for a new art form to become 

Television, and Radio established as a basic part of the chool curriculum, courses in film, 

television, and radio are relatively rare in American schools. A notable 
exception is tlie liigh scliool in Apple Valley, Minnesota, which has a 
comprehensive arts program in which the media arts play an important 
part. During the winter trimester, four different instructors teach 10 
different sections of a film course offered by the Communications 
Department along with English, literature, and speech. Apple Valley 
High considers film an essential component of communications. 

The film course includes the history of film and of different film 
genres — historical filmr., V/esterns, mysteries, science fiction, etc. 
Students learn how to evaluate film tliemes, plots, scripts, acting, 
setting, costumes and makeup, sound, photography, direction, and 
editing. Assisted by a text (Johnson and Bone, 1986) and by a video tape 
on film criticism prepared by tlie course instructors, they read examples 
of film criticism, watch television film critics, and try their hand at 
writing criticism. Most important, they analyze the influence of film on 
Aiiiarican society: for example, the impact of the movie, Bonnie and 
Clyde, in wliich vicious outlaws bticome cult heroes to a generation. 

Bui even in Apple Valley, tlie new medium of television is not yet 
studied. And so, encouragingly, the Apple Valley Communications 
Department is planning a new course, "Mass Media," in which students 
will analyze the relationships between liard news and entertainment, 
visual and oral presentations, TV programs and commercials, and 
consider such issues as how minority groups are presented on 
television. Students completing these courses will have reached a level 
of critical insight into the most pervasive media of our time that is 
available to pitifully few American high school students. 
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SPECIAL RESOURCES In nian> schools, student experience with the arts is more profound than 
FOR THE ARTS ^'^^ foregoing examples might indicate. There are schools with artist 

residency programs that bring students and teachers together with 
professional artists. There are school districts thai foster the arts in 
magnet high schools specializing in the arts. A few high schools offer 
special classes to students taking the Advanced Placement Examination 
in music or visual arts. 

Artists and Students The Great Valley School District in Devault, Pennsylvania, has recently 

Together revised its high school arts program to include dance, theater, music, 

and tlie visual arts. As a result, one Great Valley high school student had 
the opportunity to work with a gifted drama teacher/director while 
playing the challenging role of the deaf girl in Children of a Lesser God, 
As part of the program, she and the rest of the cast spent four days in 
workshops with Mark Medoff, guest director and author of the play 
Great Valley students interested in dance have seen performances 
by the Joffrey II dancers, the Washington Ballet, and the North Carolina 
Dance Theatre. Others have attended performances by the Annapolis 
Brass Quintet, the Minikin Opera, and The Acting Company Those 
interested in the visual arts can take a sequential course on great 
masters of painting and sculpture. 

Playwright Mark Medoff writes: "At Great Valley High School, an 
assistant superintendent, like a Pied Piper, woos a superintendent, a 
principal and an entire school Doard— not just to follow but walk side by 
side with him — and thus to make the arts acceptable again for students 
who may still end up as engineers and computer scientists and MBAs." 

A Magnet High School Special magnet schools have proliferated during the last decade. 

for the Arts According to a 1984-85 survey by the National Art Education 

Association, at least 37 states have them. The oldest is the High School 
of Music and Art in New York City which opened its doors in 1938 (and 
in 1961 joined the High School for the Performing Arts, founded in the 
I94O15). Bui more recently, magnet schools have been establisiied to 
help large, citj school systems achieve greater racial balance a'^nong 
schools. 

Nonetlicless, high schools of the arts are now becoming recognized 
for their own sake, as well as for their role in the community. Magnet high 
schools open their doors both to general students interested in the arts 
and to those — often less than half of the student body — who seek 
careers in the arts. 

One high school for the arts in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in a run- 
down neighborhood close to museums and performingarts centers, was 
turned into a magnet school so as to bring a sense of mission to an 
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institution that had fallen on hard times. With a little paint, some murals, 
and the conversion of a gym to a dance studio and an industrial arts 
room and cafeteria to an art studio and gallery, the school, originally 
built for 1,800 students, now enrolls 680, all of them interested or 
talented in the arts. 

Although this Milwaukee high school employs teachers in all 
areas, arts teachers are preponderant. Additionally, each instructor of a 
non-art subject, as well as administrators and counselors, has taken at 
least 12 semester hours of college credit in the arts. While the state- 
mandated general curriculum is followed, the arts are made central, 
and science and social studies teachers organize their courses around 
the arts. Works of art are made focal points for the study of history, and 
relationships are drawn between works of art and literature, creative 
writing, and dance. Although each of the city's high schools offers visual 
arts, music, creative writing and theater, dance is found only in this 
magnet school. 

TLr- pioblem with such high schools for the arts is that they may 
reinforce the belief that the arts are only for the specially talented. 
Alternatively, by attracting interested and talented students and 
teacriers, they encourage the impression that the arts are alive and well 
in all the schools, when in reality this is true for only a few. It is also 
possible that arts high schools are siphoning off gifted students and 
teachers who could enrich other schools, a particular problem if the 
base student population is small. In addition, the presence of magnet 
schools ran serve as an alibi for other schools not to commit themselves 
and their resources to basic sequential arts instruction for everyone. 

Almost every high school in the country offers courses in visual arts 
production and in music performance. But less than 40 percent of them 
offer courses in "cultural appreciation" (e.g., in history of music, dance, 
film or drama; in criticism, or in the arts of many cultures). And fewer 
than 7 percent of high school students actually take these courses. 
These findings parallel those of the Arts Endowment s Survey of Public 
Participation in tfie Arts of adult Americans. (See Figure 4, p. 34.) 

Yet, in those few places where art history is taught seriously, many 
benefits occur. In a lower-n^'ddle-class area of Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
only seven students register for the year-long senior-year Advanced 
Placement Art History course, but the principal allows the class to 
continue, believing that art history is critical to understanding 
civilization and in sharpening the students' ability to analyze and master 
other subjects. The principal also notes that the small number of high 
school students taking the course is not disproportionate to the small 
number of students taking the examination nationally. 
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In Elementary School 



The text for the course is the book thai is widely used in 
introductory college courses, Jansons History of ArL But the students 
use the book in ways seldom required of college students. Before the 
year is out, they will have written a 75-word analysis of each of the nearly 
1,000 works of art illustrated in the text. Two or tlir^^e times a week, they 
will write timed essays of five or 10 minutes. One day they are shown two 
slides: one of Venus de Milo and the other of an abstract female form by 
the modern sculptor, Arp. They are asked to analyze the characteristics 
of each and then make inferences about the conditions in the two 
societies that might have influenced the forms of these two sculptors. 
Mos* essays follow the form of the questions on the Advanced Placement 
Examination they will take at the end of the year. 

The students are so well prepared when they complete this course 
that they score well above average for advanced placement status at 
college. 

This series of vignettes is intended to illustrate something of what 
actually goes on in our nations classrooms and to put flesh on the bon<*s 
of the national data sources. 

In general arts education in America is characterized by 
imbalance, inconsistency, and inaccessibility There is a curricular 
imbalance in the relationship between the study of art and the 
performance and creation of art. There is inconsistency in the arts 
education students receive in various ^^arts of the country, in different 
school districts within states, in different schools within school systems, 
and even in classrooms within schools. Because of the pressures on the 
school day, a comprehensive and sequential arts education is inaccessi- 
ble except to a very few and often only to those with talent or a special 
interest. 

The arts receive only a modest allocation of time in elementary 
classrooms. The average in grades one through six is 5 percent of 
instructional time (74-79 minutes per week) for visual arts and 5 
percent (76-84 minutes per week) for music, with only 2 percent 
alloued to all the other arts. These allocations fall short of the minimum 
standards of the National Art Education Association (which calls for a 
minimum of 100 minutes per week for visual arts) and of the Music 
Educators National Conference (which calls for 100 minutes per week 
or 7 percent of instruction time, whichever is greater, for music). 
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• The lack of arts specialists in many schools raises questions about the 
quality and effectiveness of what little time is given to the arts. The 1987 
district survey indicates that over 40 percent of elementary schools lack 
access to visual arts specialists (almost 60 percent in the western 
region). Music specialists are more generally available (only 12 percent 
of the nation's schools are without them), but they are distributed 
unevenly among regions. Elementary school specialists in the other arts 
are essentially nonexistent. 

• Elementary school classroom teachers receive little support to assist 
their work in arts education. Frequently, they work without the benefit of 
a district arts coordinator or supervisor, and have little access to books 
and other resource materials to enable them to present well- 
coordinated comprehensive arts instruction. Only 37 percent of the 
districts in our survey had available a list of recommended or required 
lextbooks in the visual arts; in music, only slightly more than half the 
districts had such a list. 

• Elementary school arts instruction focuses on popular crafts, dance, 
and music rather than on fostering understanding of the major works of 
lasting importance to civilization. Although the instruction provides 
opportunities for students to create and perform in some of the arts, our 
elementary schools do not generally provide students with even 
rudimentary information about important works of art. 
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Ill grades seven and eighi, the average lime spent on the arts increasCw 
as compared lo the elenienlary yeai-s, with an eslimaled 17 percent of 
instructional time dedicated to the arts, versus 12 percent in the 
elementary years. 

• The same characteristics, however — imbalance, inconsistency, and 
inaccessibility— mark arts education at the junior high level. Fewer than 
half of seventh and eighth grade students take general music (48 
percent), and slightly more than half (53 percent) are enrolled in visual 
arts courses. Enrollments are lov/er in other art forms such, as drama 
and dance (14 percent). There are enormous regional variations: in the 
Northeast, general music enrolhiients average 81 percent as opposed to 
21 percent in the West. Junior high students arc more likely lo be 
enrolled in music in rural areas than they are in the. suburbs. 

In xligh School The concept of general education in the arts for all students at the high 

school level is virtually nonexistent. Most high school arts courses are 
oriented toward performance and creation. The high school schedule is 
organized in such a way that students who wish to attend a college or 
university must frequently register for a number of year-long courses 
that leave no time for the arts. 

• Data collected in the 1982-83 school year indicate that most high 
schools offer several courses in the arts. But the 1987 district survey 
indicates that only about one-third of school districts specifically 
require a course in the arts in order to graduate. 

• Colleges and universities often do not count high school arts courses as 
fulfilling academic requirements, nor do they compule high school 
grades in the arts when determining grade-point averages. When both 
college entrance and l;igh school graduation requirements do no. 
include the arts, ;here io little encouragement for students to take arts 
courses. 

• The availability of arts courses varies with the type and location of 
schools. Few high schools in rural areas ?re able to offer a broad course 
selection, and the rate of rural student enrollments in such coui-ses is 
lower than the national average. 



In Junior High and 
Middle School 
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Pablo Picasso, Guernica, Museo del Pradc, Madrid 
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8. 



Toward an Arts Curriculum 



Until we know what we want teachers to teach and students to learn, we 
cannot articulate the skills our teachers should have, call for the 
resources to support instruction, and set standards for its evaluation. 
Without a clear understanding of v/hat arts education should be, we 
cannot hold boards of education accountable for policy and support, 
administrators accountable for program implementation, teachers 
accountable for instruction, and situdents accountable for learning. 

What belongs in the currriculum? Should it comprise all of the 
arts? What aspects of each discipline should be covered — production, 
performance, history, critical analysis? What minimal achievement 
should be expected — in knowledge, understanding, skills, concepts, 
behaviors and attitudes? What should every future citizen know ofthe 
arts in order to be culturally literate? What graduation and college 
entrance requirements should be mandated? What courses should be 
required; which shou)^ be optional? What areas of arts study might be 
intee*-ated with othc .ubjects —in the humanities or sciences? At what 
ages should different aspects of the arts be taught? 

There is little agreement on these issues or on what consiitutes a 
comprehensive, basic, sequentially structured arts education program 
for K-12 students. While practically every state and many school 
districts have curriculum giiides in the arts, they are often not followed. 
In any case, the guides seldom outline an appropriate sequence of 
instruction or draw on the most respected theoretical thinking in the 
field. 

Developing an adequate arts curriculum is a challenging task. The 
scope and breadth of the subject matter is enormous. There is a growing 
consensus that arts curricula should include study of the great works of 
art from all times and cultures, those that pi obe th,- nature of man and 
reveal us to ourselves. Such works are timeless. Oedipus Rex is as 
powerful as it was when Sophocles wrote it. Beethoven's "Ode to Joy" 
continues to inspire us. Picasso's Guernica, through a series of images, 
reminds us of man's brutality and the horrors of war. 

Arts education need not be confined to arts courses per se. History 
and foreign languages, for example, can have a deeper meaning for 
students when the arts are part of them. Such integration can begin even 
in elementary years. It would not necessarily require more class time — 
it might require less class time — but it would require changes in 
textbooks and selected readings and additional teamwork among 
teachers. 

Arts curricula and lesson plans— whether for arts courses per se 
or for courses where the arts are integrated — must not only be taught 
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Figure 8. Percentage of Districts Having Arts Rriquirements for High School Graduation in 1981-82 
and 1986-87 (50 States and D.C.) 



In certain instances, local school Arts (visual arts, music or other arts) 



districts may set more stringent or 
specific graduation requirements than 
state government. Some states do not 
generate ngh school graduation 
requirements in any subject. This chart 
complements Figure L 




Arts as an option within a specified group of subjects* 
0 10 20 30 40% 




Arts (visual arts, music or other arts) 1986 37 Arts as an option within a speciried group of subjects* 1986-87 




*Arts as an opiion refers lo a requirement iii whicli arib courses arc one of stvcral possible .redil options used to fulfill a type of credit 
requirement (e,g,, arts or foreign language or eompuler seienee). 

Source; Center for Education Statistics, ' Public School District Policies and Practices in Selected Aspect of Arts and 
Humanities Instruction/' U.S. Department of Education Bulletin, February 1988. Figure 1, p. 5 and Table 5, p. 19. 
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but be designed. Ti^^e must be provided for teachers to prepare and for 
students to learn. Schedules must be arranged so that teachers can 
teach focused, sequential lessons that include study of master works. 
Learning must build on foundations built in prior grades. 

Secretary of Education William J. Bennett proposed in December 
1987 a model high school curriculum whicli contained as requisites for 
hii?h school giaduation a minimum of one semester each in art history 
and music history. Sach a curriculum would fill a gap which currently 
exists in most schools, where the focus of arts courses in lower grades is 
primarily on pre Auction and performance. But attention also needs to 
be given to theater, dance, design, and the inedia arts. It is the 
combination of arts instruction which is essential to cultural literacy. 

Secretary Bennett s recommendation for a requirement of one 
year of study in the arts for high school graduation parallels trends at 
state and district levels and goes further. Twenty-nine states now include 
the arts in their list of requirements for high school graduation, up from 
22 states in 1984. But only nine of these make arts mandatory per se for 
all students (seven more do so for college-bound students), and 13 of 
these states require the arts only in the aJ -^rnative with other subjects, 
such as foreign languages and computer sciences. (See Figure l,.pp. 
20-21.) The number of school districts which require the arts for high 
school graduation -^quirements has, nonetheless, doubled in the past 
five years, from 18 percent in 1981-82 to 36 percent in 1986-87. (See 
Figure 8.) 

THE STATE OF THE The degree of guidance in establishing learning goals in the arts varies 
CURRICULUM IN ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ district to district. 

ARTS EDUCATION ^^^^^ Education and the States, the 1985 report by 

the Council of Chief State School Officers, indicates that while 93 
percent of state education agencies had established education goals, 
only one-fourth of these had included specific reference to the arts. 
Most states provide curriculum guides to local districts, and many of 
these stipulate specific competencies for specific grade levels in visual 
arts and music. But most of the guides are nondirective, leaving 
responsibility for what is actually taught to school districts, and do not 
deal with the arts other than the visual arts and music. 

At the district levd, the 1987 U.S. Department of Education 
survey o'' school distr icts (1987 district survev) indicates that ^ost 
districts have curriculum guides that specify instructional goals in 
terms of student outcomes. But the availability of these guides varies by 
discipline and grade level. Seventy-five percent of school districts have 
music guides for all grade levels, but only 35 percent liave them at the 
elementary grade level for dance, drama, and creative writing. And, 
while about half of the school districts have arts curricdlum coordi- 
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iialors, only 30 percent oi llie dislricls liave coordiiialors for dance, 
drama, aud creative writing at the elementary level. Even in music and 
the visual arts, only 7 percent of the districts required coinpetvjncy tests 
for promotion to the next school grade. 



Guides in Visual Arts 

Arizona students are supposed lo "use different kinds and qualities of line^ 'iiick, thin, straight, curved, 
wavy, jagged, broken) in nonobjective composition.'' Illinois students are to "use specific lines lo create a 
specified effect such as hard, soft, bold, gentle;" South Dakota grade five and six "students will use a wide 
variety of lines in making line drawings." North Carolina students are supposed to "demonstrate an 
understanding of the basic elements of art . . . discriminate among various kinds of line qualities . . . 
explore vario'js qualities of line in her/his work . . . continue lo develop an exprjssive use of line.'' In 
Minnesota "the student will identify simple line, directions of line and movement in line" and "describe 
expressive characteristics of lines, e.g., smooth, jagged, thick, thin, dark, light." Kentucky students 
should "discover line in art fornr o of the natural environment ... of the man-made environment . . . 
create with the use of line." 

In Kansas, "the student will demonstrate an understanding of the elements of design. 1. Lin^: . . . 
define and use contour line to create a shape ... use line to interpret directional movement (vertical, 
horizontal, and diagonal) ... use line to show depth or volume ... use line to create texture." Arkansas 
students should "recognize thick, thin, long, short, straight, curved and zigzag lines. Draw a picture using 
a variety of lines. Create a work of art using a variety of lines with a variety of media." 

Guide' \n Music 

/Jaska students are to "know how to increase skill in rhythmic mo\ ement. r^erform rhythmic drills such as 
clapping hands, snapping fingers, or tapping feet to feel pulsation." In Illinois, "by the end of grade 6, 
students should be able to: . . . sing or play at sight music that contains stepwise motion and simple 
rhythm patterns." in Texas, "the student shall be provided opportunities to: . . . see, play, and sing simple 
melodic and rhythmic patterns, steady beat, beat groupings." North Carolina students are to "understand 
that rhythm patterns may be combined and performed simultaneously. Perform polyrnylhms . . . 
Differentiate between the rhythm of the melody and that of the underlying beat . . . Perform readily either 
the melodic or beat rhythm." Kansas students should, in playing instruments, "perform increasingly 
complex rhythmic patterns in a variety of meters." 

Source: Compiled by Dr. Brent G. Wi. on, Professor of Art, Pennsylvania State University, In su.,.mer of 1987. 
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Problems With Current The single greatest drawback of existing arts curricula and the guiats 
Curriculum Guides which teachers use is their emphasis on skill development at the 

expense of the art form as a whole. Our review of state curriculum 
guides indicates that the broad learning goals stated in ihe guides are 
geiierally well balanced. They include (i) broadening the student's 
understanding of the cultural heritage of art and music; (ii) developing 
the student s ability to make judgrrents on the quality of works of art and 
music; (iii) developing the students ability skillfully to perform art or 
music; and (iv) generating an understanding of the basic elements of 
visual art or music. The problem is that the specific learning objectives 
do not reflect the balance contained in the goals. Rather, they tend to 
emphasize the last goal, learning the elements of the arts forms, over 
study of works of art. The result is that the goals tend to be obscured in a 
sea of narrowly focused "skill" outcomes. 

For example, many of the state visual arts guides have sections 
relating to line, but the sec' ions tend to isolate line from other elements 
of visual art. Similarly, music guides will focus on developing isolated 
skills, such as rhythm, and ignore others. (See excerpted examples, p. 
74.) Students may be able to use or identify line or rhythm, but will have 
little understanding of what music and art really are. Of even greater 
concern is the guides' failure to specify which works of music or art 
should be analyzed through the study of their elements. 

Examples of different approaches are seen in excerpts from state 
guidelines in Iliinoiv and Oklahoma (Figures 9 and 10, pp. 76-77). An 
example of a state guide which is better at relatiiig goals to learning 
objectives is seen in an excerpt from the Georgia visual arts guide 
(Figure 11, p. 73). 

A second problem is that media education is almost never factored 
into the formal K-12 curriculum. Study of the media, how they deliver 
information and influence attitudes, is something very few children are 
exposed to in school. Thus most students have no tools t Jevelop t!ie 
critical attitudes that would enable them to become discriminating 
viewers and listeners. While print literacy is recognized as of prime 
importance and English studies are basic in every school in every grade, 
media literacy remains untaught and unrecognized. 

A third problem is that the curriculum guides are written by 
specialists for specialists and frequently fail to provide nonspecialist 
teachers with the practical information and minimum resources they 
need. Although the guides generally contain goal statements and long 
lists of obiectives or competencies that students should achieve at 
different grade levels, they seldom outline the sequence of instruction or 
list works of art that might provide content and subject matter in the 
classroom. 
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Figure 9. General Goals for High School Graduates in the Visual Arts and Music 



FINE ARTS 
GRADE 12 



STATE GOAL FOR LEARNING 1 

As a result of their schooling, students will be able to understand the 
principal sensory, formal, technical and expressive qualities of each of the 
arts. 

SAMPLE LEARNING OBJECTIVES FOR GOAL 1 

Visual Art 

By the end of GRADE 12 . students, given a selected visual Image, should be 
able to: 

A1. Analyze how color, line, shape, texture and space Interact In that 
image. 

Bl. Analyze how balance, rhythm, contrast, unity and variety are used 

In that Image. , 

I 

CI. Understand how skr materials ^nd techniques were used to 
produce that image. 

01. Understand how the mood, emotion. Idea or value is expressed in 
that image. 

£1. Relate personal preferences for a work of art in terms of the 
sensory, formal and technical qualities. 

E2. Understand the ways the sensory, formal and technical qualities 
perceived in an art work Interact to express ideas. 

Music 



By the end of GRADE 12 , students should be able to: 

Fl . Analyze how tone color, pitch dynamics, texture, rhythm and tempo 
interact in a specified musical composition. 

Gl. Analyze how repetition and contrast are used to create form in a 
specified musical composition. 

HI. Understand how skill, technique and sound production affect a 
musical performance. 

II. Understand how a mood, emotion, idea or value is expressed in a 
specified musical composition. 

. i 

Source: Illinois Slate Board of Education, State Goals for Learning and Sample Learning Objectives, September 1986, p. 25. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Figure 10. General Music Guide: Grades 7-9 




General Miulc The general music course should be designed to 

Grades 7-9 accommodate a variety of music activities. Ideally, students 

should pursue musical experiences they have not had the 
opportunity to pursue before, or choose to concentrate in an 
aspect of m'lsic that has special appeal. Students should be 
encourage d to continue musical studies throughout the 
secondarv .school years and beyond. One year of music during 
junior or senior high school should be required 

Perfomiitg Skills 



1 Develop the ability to produce music alone and with others 
using the voice, environmental sounds, electronic sounds, 
body sounds, keyboard instruments, and folk instruments, 

2. Use the instrument as a means of personal expression, and 
perform on a variety of musical instruments 

a Develop performance skills through the study of idiomatic 
literature. 

4 Perform basic chord patterns upon pi'^no and keyboard- 
type instruments 

Orgaitizing Skills 



1 Experiment with the organisation and manipulation of 
musical materials 

2 Demonstrate ability to develop and communicate original 
musical ideas 

3 Create, arrange and improvise melodies and 
accompaninients in a variety of styles 

4. Compose and improvise idiomatic literature 

5 Create music using electronic media 

6 Improvise and play by ear 

Describing SkiJlrj 

1 Describe how instrumental sounds are produced. 

2 Listen to. analyze and discuss the literature studied and 
similar literature 

3. Develop the perceptual skill and vocabulary to discuss 
music. 

4 Study the common elements of music 

5. Develop further the ability to read and interpret music 
notation. 



Source: Oklalnina Stale Department of Education, CnrrLuliim Rciien Hati >L The Arts, June, 1985. p. 19 (a^ adap.ed 
from the Visual and Performing Arts Framework for the Califonu^^ Publii Sihools, 1982). Repritiled svith perniijsjsion. 
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PERCEPTUAL 
AWARENESS 



VALUING OF ART 



0 



PRODUCTION OF 
WORKS OF AftT 




D. Knowledge of History 
of Art and its Relationship 
to Other Disciplines 

Study of major works, artsts and moverrents in the 
student's own culture as well as other cultures, both 
contemporary and histoncal, Is a fundamental Part of 
education in the arts. In the opinion of r'^st h'storir ns, 
contact with great works of art is a means of under- 
standing human ideals and aspirations and appreciate 
Ing the heroic, comic and tragic in human affairs. The 
history of v. rid art fumishes us with n^ ..y examples of 
human courage, endurance and achievement 

In achieving this goal of art instruction the student 
should recognize major histoncal periods, works, art- 
ists and styles, especially those which have had an 
enduring effect It requires that students have some 
contact with clear, interesting wnting or discourse 
explaining technical discoveries and histoncaily impor- 



tant innovations. The student should be able to explain 
the reasons for cntical acclaim of selected figures, 
monuments or works as superior examples summing 
up the spint of the aga in which they occur. Such 
activities can be supplemented and made more memo- 
rable by visits to actual collections or museums, to 
famous architectural sites and monuments— the visits 
to be followed up by discussion and research. Similar* 
ly, visits by museum curators or gallery owners, art 
historians or private collectors who discuss the special 
nature of their collections, is another important avenue 
for increasing student understanding of the histork^al 
dimensions of the visual arts. 

Finally, articles. lectures or c'iscussions that explore 
and explain relationships between particular art move- 
ments and other histoncal or sociological events should 
be offered whenever possible. Understanding the con- 
nections between art styles and life styles from differ- 
ent cultures and h'S'iOrical epochs is the aim of instruc* 
tion and student inquiry, 



Eugene Detacroix (Frwch. 1798-1663) 
MteiK 116 from "H«.-nIet*' tertet;. 1643 
(lithognph. 5ecc:id ttatt) 
The High Museum of Art. Atlanta 



Source: Division of Curriculuin Services, Office of Instructional Services, Georgia Depa tnient of Education, Visual Arts 
Education Guidelines, K-12, 1982, p. 21, Reprinted with perpMSsion. 



DEVELOPING 
RESOURCE 
MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING THE ARTS 



A fourth problem is that the curriculum guides tend to replicate 
existing guides and ignore the highly regarded work of American arts 
curriculum theorists and researchers. The 19th-century system of 
teaching visual art through segmentation of the elements and principles 
of design (line, color, shape, texture, balance, opposition) still prevails 
in most visual arts instruction today, even though it ignores such vital 
elements as tl:eme, subject matter, symbol, style, and expressiveness. 
Similar examples can be found in music curriculum guides and, to a 
I'^'^ser degree, in a few curriculum guides that have been prepared for 
dance, drama, and the other art forms. 

There is little interaction between the arts education theoreticians 
and researchers and the arts curriculum coordinators and teachers. The 
curriculum coordinators are the ones who more oflon than not are called 
on to develop state and local arts curriculum guides, but they lack 
theoretical expertise, time and financing, often having no alternative but 
to borrow from guides used by other states or school districts. 
Ccnversely, the theoreticians attain academic promotion and prestige 
for their lectures and publication of academic papers rather than for 
accual classroom implementation of their work. The theories of arts 
education should be more than subjects of academic debate. 

There are only a few visual arts textbooks that strike a balance between 
making art and studying art, and even iheso are not widely used (by less 
than 5 percent of teachers according to one editor). An example of a 
teacher's edition of a visual arts textbook by Laura Chapman is seen in 
Figure 12, pp. 82-83. 

Visual arts teachers ofu.i assign students to do a painting of a 
collection of bottles, pots, and dried weeds without any reference to the 
tradition of still-life painting. Further, unlike music textbooks which are 
well funded, visual arts textbooks are generally produced by individual 
writers working on iheir own time. 

Curriculum resources for creative writing are sometimes found in 
language arts textbooks, but creative writing as an art form does not 
receive much special attention. In theater, there are resource materials 
for teachers, but no textbook serieo for students. In dance, new resource 
materials liBve become available in the last 20 years in "creative 
movement" and "creative dance." No standard instructional materials 
exist in the design and media arts. 

On the other hand, comprehensive and detailed instructional 
resource materials have been available in music for over a hundred 
years. Music teachers in elementary and middle schools can choose 
from three major sets of music textbooks. These include teachers' 
editions with well over a hundred lessons as parts of major units of 
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instruction on contemporary, traditional, American and folk, classical, 
and holiday music. The lessons involve concepts (such as rhythm and 
melody) and skills (such as listening, analyzing, reading, creating, and 
performing music). Unfortunately, many school districts do noi opend 
the money to acquire these excellent texts. 

Music textbook publishers invest substantial resources and 
employ large numbers of researchers and experts in developing music 
text series. (See following box for a good example of a music textbook 
publisher's editorial process.) Excellent examples of teachers' editions 
of two music textbook series are seen in Figures 13 and 14, pp. 84-87. 



Developing a Music Textbook Series 

Silver, Burdett & Ginn Co. employs eleven music editors full time. For a series called World ofMusiCy the 
Company spent millions of dollars: employed a dozen music educators from select colleges and public 
schools as writers; conducted a teachers' summer workshop; asked 19 writers to develop teachers* 
handbooks; involved over 100 artists in executing the illustrations; used advisors responsive to minrrity 
student needs; and, when the series was completed, used 21 "critic readers** and more than 50 teachers 
to test the book in the field. In order to be responsive to the market, the publisher sent detailed 
questionnaires to 1300 individuals randomly selected from among the users of the current series. 

The new series reflects the latest trends in music education yet retal. -s linl- , with past editions. Each 
of the nine books of this series includes approximately 110 bongs (folk, traditional, seasonal and holiday) 
and deals with the social, cultural and historical aspects of music; it also deals with refinement of 
performance and music reading skills and the structural elements of music. Instructional materials 
accompanying the textbooks include suggested activities involving other school subjects. The series 
includes student activity sheets and tests; 93 records with some 900 songs, including standard selections 
leased by record companies and some commissioned in the past from composers si ch as Humperdinck, 
Rachmaninoff, Copland, and Hindemith; and interviews with composers including Barber, Copland, 
Rodgers, Schuman and Stravinsky. 

Source: Interview notes by Dr. Brent G. Wilson, Professor of Art, Pennsylvania State University, in summer of 1987. 
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CRITICAL ISSUES 
IN THE ARTS 
CURRICULUM 



Before the invention and widespread use of recordings, printed 
music was a necessary component of instrumental and vocal instruc- 
tion, establishing a tradition that continues to this day. In the other arts, 
however, until recently it has been assumed that the only necessary 
instructional materials were imagination, bodies and voices, and ample 
supplies of paint, pencils, and clay. Perhaps the current movement 
toward teaching important works of art will stimulate publication and 
use of texts and resources that integrate ideas and concepts with 
creation and performance. 

It is time to go beyond assumptions about the arts curriculum and pose 
and answer the key questions. 



What should he the balance between studying specific works of art 
which tell us abcut civilization and America's artistic heritage and 
studying the basic skills of creation and performance? 

Which works of art and what artists should be known and understood by 
every elementary, middle, and high school student? 



What should the balance be between study of Western art and the arts of 
other cultures and civilizations, among the various art disciplines, and 
between "classical" art, folk art, and popular art? 

What should be the balance between studying works of art for their 
aesthetic qualities, as pure form, and the study of works of art as 
narratives about people, history, society, and of ideas, values, beliefs? 

What should be the balance between curricula and resources designed 
to teach the arts as separate subjects and curricula and resources aimed 
at integrating arts study into other academic subjects? 

What kind of curriculum should be designed for students with artistic 
talent? 
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Figure 12. Excerpt from a Teacher's Edition of a Visual Art Textbook. 



Preparation 



• pencils 

• drawing paper, 1 sheet per stu- 
dent 

Note; Preview the activity. You 
might wish to try drawing steps 
yourself first so that ihe lesson v/ill 
go more smoothly. This lesson is 
intended to strengthen students' 
intuitive understanding of perspec- 
tive and visual rhythms. 



Objectives 



Vocabulary: rhythms, overlap 
Students will: 

a) perceive in two works of art 
(paintings) how visual rhythms 
are created by overlapping and 
repeating shape?, lines and 
colors. 

b) appreciate that overlapping 
shapes can be arrangc-d to 
suggest near and distant 
space in artwork. 

c) create a drawing of a crowd of 
people and attempt to create a 
visual rhythm by overlapping 
the figures. 



Exploration 



about 6 minutes 
Work through the text on the 
left-hand page. Focus on pic- 
ture A, a painting by Josd 
Orozco, and help students per- 
ceive and kinesthetically ^eel 
the visual rhythms. Have stu- 
dents make short rhythmic ges- 
tures which match the long 
scarfs (inverted U-shapes). 
curved hats, swords and the 
long sloping lines of the march- 
ing figures. Nc'.a how the four 
hats of horseback riders alter- 
iiate in position. Explain that 
the painting shows a group of 
Mexican leaders on horseback 
leading people who want free* 
dom. 

Focus on diagram B. Help stu 
dents see how the simple over- 
lapped shapes represent near 
and distant figures as seen in 
picture A. Note how the dia- 
grammrd shapes also create 
curved visual rhythms that 
seem to move toward the left 
of the picture. 




Drawing 

Crowds of People 



^^ ^^^^ ^ 



■J. 



Jose Orozco*s painting tells about a 
leader of the Mexican people. Artists 
say tttat Orozco's painting has visual 
rhythn^ii. The rhythms are created by 
repeated tines and shapes. 

Picture B shows how the artist ov> 
eriapped the" main shapes. Overlap 
means some shapes are in front of oth* 
ers. The overlapped shapes help ere* 
ate a visual rhythm In the painting. 




Work through the text on the 
right-hand page. Use the same 
basic procedures. Have stu- 
dents identify repeated ele- 
ments and Gesture some of the 
angular and vertical rhythms in 
picture C, a painting by Jacob 
Lawrence. Using picture D. 
help the students see how the 
figures near the bottom of Law- 
rence's painting overlap the 
street. Note how marching fig- 
ures overlap and form rows. 
Read about the activity. Explain 
that yo'j will help students un- 
derstand how to begin their 
drawing. 



Activity 



about 25 minutes 
Distnbute the materials. Offer 
step*by*step cjuidance. Ask 
everyone to lightly draw three 
or four lines across the width of 
their paper. The lines might be 
wavy, wide zigzags or lonq, 
lazy "S" shapes turned side- 
ways. Explain these rhythm 
lines will help to create a visual 
rhythm in the drawing. 
Second, have students draw 
oval shapes which will repre- 
sent heads of people standing 
side-by-side. Have students 
draw three or four large ovals 



Source: Laura H. Chapman, Da^cover Art (Teachert Editiuii, Grade 4), Davi* Publicatiuiib, Worcester, MA., 1985. pp. 92-93. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Jacob Lawrence's painting of a pa< 
rade also has visual rhythms. What 
lines and shapes help create rhythms? 

See it you can draw a crowd ot peop- 
pie. Draw several people first. Draw 
them quite large. Then draw more peo- 
ple behind the first ones. 

If you can, plan your picture so it has 
visual rliythms. 



Extensions 



so the chin of the head (oval) 
touches the rhythm line near 
the bciiom of the drawing. The 
rest of the figure and details 
will be added later. 
Third, have students draw 
smaller oval shapes for heads 
so the chin tine touches the 
next rhythm line. Somo of the 
ovals can be partially drawn so 
they look like they are behind 
the first ones. (For now, leave 
othc rhythm lines as they are.) 
Nov. have students add the fa- 
cial details, neck and body to 
their first ovals near the bottom 
of the paper. When these addi- 
tions are complete, have them 
draw faces, necks and so on to 



complete second row of fig- 
ures. 

Hold up some of the drawings 
that are ^n progres:.. Suggest 
that students continue to draw 
other people along the remain- 
ing rhythm lines. Note that 
rhythm lines might be used in 
otner ways — to draw trees, 
mountains, clouds, or city sky- 
line. 



Effort and Concentration: If 
drawings from this lesson are 
quite good, provide time and ma- 
terials so students can color or 
paint the drawings, creating addi- 
tional visual rhythms by repeating 
colors and adding patterns. 



Cleanup 



about 1 minute 

1. Collect the artwork after the 
evaluation. 

2. Have student* '•'^ck floor for 
supplies. Collect and put away 
art materials. 



Evaluation 



1 



about 4 minutes 
Ask volunteers to hold up their 
work. Discuss use of overlap- 
ping and srrn" s to 
suggest near ana distant fig- 
ures. Note how different visual 
rhythms have been established 
by use of wavy, zigzag or other 
lines. 

Refer to objectives a-c to re- 
view the major points in the 
lesson and to evaluate results. 
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Figure 13. Excerpt from a Teacher's Edition of a Music Textbook 



Lesson Plan 



Focus Listening to music for solo in* 
strument and orchestra 

Concept Objectives, p. xxiv 

Materials Record IB, Band 2 

Vocabulary conc-^rto 

1. Tell students they will hear some music 
that was written by a composer who was 
born in the same year as a famous Amer* 
ican president. Then play a little of the 
Haydn piece (about 20 seconds or so). 

2. Put Haydn and his music in a historical 
perspective. 

• Franz Joseph Haydn and George Wash- 
ington were both bom in 1732. 

• It is entirely possible that during his 
lifetime, Washington heard some of 
Haydn's music at informal musical gath- 
erings in I home at Mount Vernon or at 
concert halls in Philadelphia and New 
York. 

3. Play the entire piece and ask studenu 
to listen for the general feeling, or mood, 
of the music. 

• What ad(jectives can you use to describe 
the mood of the music? (Most students will 
agree that the music is lively, bright. vig» 
orous, energetic, and che<»rful.) 

• What qualities in the music help to cre- 
ate this lively mood? (Fast tempo, fairly 
loud dynamic level, many fast notes played 
briskly, rapid scale patterns that sweep 
upward and downward) 

4. Have students read the definition of a 
concerto ihu} n»CHERH-toh) in the text on 
p. 28 in their book. 

• Identify a movement as one of sevoral 
separate sectionu of a longer composition. 



A Concerto by Haydn 




- . concerto is a composition written for solo instrument with 
.thes*ra. You will hear the last movement of a concerto by 
f rai. . Joseph Haydn. Whut solo instrument do you hear in 
this piece? Listen for the parts where the solo instrument 
plays alone and where the orchestra plays &lone. 



Concerto in D Afq/or, Movement 3 Haydn 



Thts '.tie folk'dance tune is heard many times throughout the 
piece. Sometimes it is played by the piano, and at other times, 
by the orchestra. 




28 



Special Resources 



Listening Lessons Haydn's Concerto in D Mc^jor is the 
first of .six mjyor listening lessons presented in this book. 
Through these lessons, students are introduced to music that 
represents various styles and periods of composition. It is 
hoped that students will develop a familiarity with the se- 
lections that are presented in 'hese lessons— a familiarity 
Uiat will lead to a deeper understanding and a heightened 
appreciation of the music. But for this to happen, students 
must be given an opportunity to hear each selection many 
times. From time to time, a review of the music will be sug* 
gested to enhance other lessens. In addition^ it is hoped that 
you will take every opportunity to have students hear these 
selections again. 



Related Literature Students may eiyoy i following 
book: 

• The Boy Who Loved Music by David Lasker (VTiki^g)— Kari 
is a young horn player in the prince's orchestra, which is 
directed by Haydn. When Haydn's new symphony surprises 
the prince, the musicians achieve their desire of leaving the 
summer castle and returning to Vienna. 



Source: J. Beethoven, et al., iT^rW of Music (Teachers Edition, Grade 5), Silver, Burdett & Ginn, Morristown, N.J., 1988, 
pp. 28-29. Ikpnnled with permissivMi. 
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Listen for the short notes that decorate the music. These short 
notes are called grace notes. 




Here are two other themes to listen for. 

tr , ti- Ir Ir 



Franz Joseph 
Haydn 
(1732-1809) 




Haydn was bom in a small village in Aus- 
tria. His father made wheels for car- 
riages, and his mother was a cook in the 
household of a count. When Haydn was a 
little boy, he would pretend to play the 
violin with two pieces of wood as he lis- 
tened to his mother singing the folk 
songs of the area. It is possible that one of 
the songs she sang was the little dance 
tune Haydn used in his Concerto in D 
Major. 

In 1761 a wealthy Austrian nobleman 
named Esterhazy hired Haydn to write 
music for his private orchestra. In those 
days, every castle had its own hand of 
proft:sional musicians. For 30 years, 
Haydn lived at the Esterhazy castle. Al- 
though a musician Ii\':ng in a ncjleman's 
house was nothing more than a servant, 
Haydn never minded. He was a simple 
man who was grateful for the opportu- 
nity to compose and perform music. 
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Extension 

1. When the recording is played another 
time, have students listen especirMy for 
the interplay between the solo instrument 
and the orchestra. Can the students hear 
when the piano plays alone? When the or- 
chestra plays alone? 

2. On another day, focus attention on the 
themes that are notated on pp. 28 and 29 
in the Student Text. 

• If possible, play each theme on the piano. 

• Have students clap the melodic rhythm 
of theme 1. Call attention to the charac- 
teristic rhythm pattern that students will 
hear all through the Haydn piece. 

I J Tm\nri\ 

• Have students clap the melodic rhythm 
of theme 3. Compare the melodic rhythm 
of themes 1 and 3. 

i J jm\n n i 



3 J J u 



I 



• Compare the way in which the tones 
move in theme 3 (generally downward) 
with the way in which tones move in 
theme 4 (generally upward). 
Note: Being aware of what is happening 
in smaller segments of a piece of music will 
help students hear more of what is going 
on when they listen to the entire piece. 



The Father of the Symphony Haydn's contribution 
to music was more than his 104 symphonies, more than his 
82 string quartets, more than his 52 piano sonatas and 
hundreds of other compositions. Haydn's contribution to 
music was his ability to sum up all the styles of music that 
came before him and to set certain standanls for various 
forms. Haydn is often called the Father of the Symphony. 

Haydn's active musical life spanned many years. During 
those years his music changed as he experimented with in- 
strumental combinations, fbnn, and major and minor modes. 
The music itself is considered c/asstca/ in that it is absoi'jte 
mustc— music that does not depend upon art, literature, or 



any extramusical idea for its meaning. The meaning is in 
the music itself. 

Haydn died in 1809. He had been a friend to Mozart, a teach- 
er to Beethoven, and an inspiration to everyone who came 
in contact with him. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF REPETITION 

Purpose: To develop the concept that repetition is 
necessary to achieve balance in form. 

Materials: Textbook. 

Motivation: Look around the room to find examples 
of balance through repetition, (Perhaps the' arrange- 
ment of lighting fixtures, windows, or floor tiles.) 
Look at the human figure to discover the balance 
created by two arms, legs, ^qts, and eyes. 

Exploration: Have the children: 

1. Study the illustrations on the page to find ex- 
amples of balance through repetition. 

2. Read the art text. 

3. Look at the notation of "Sourwood Mountain" 
on p. 121. Identify repeated parts. [Line 2 of the music 
is an exact repetition of line 1; line 4 is the same as 
line 3. There is repetition of chord patterns in lines 
1 and 2, 3 and 4. There is word repetition in the last 
half of each line.] 

Extension: The students might find other pictures that 
illustrate balance through repetition. 

Desired Responses: The students should be able to 
verbally identify balance as created through repeti- 
tion in art and in music notation. 




Balance in musical form 

Repetition helps give balance to music. There are 
many Icinds of musical repetition. 



The pictures ^hove shoxv fwo tyPes 
of structures, fach structure looks hke 
on« unit r^ch structure ,ippeArs to 



be bjtjnced ViSuJt bjisnce helps umty 
a work. How do you thtnk ttJf'»ice is 
JChi«v^d in tich ol these structures? 



Related Arts The principle of balance is one of the struc- 
tural concepts artists use in making art. There are two types 
of balance. Formal balance is found when two sides of an 
object or design are the same on each side of a center line. 
Informal balance occurs when the parts on each side of a 
center line differ, but where they look balanced. The cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame in Paris and the modern office building 
are both examples of formal balance. 
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Curriculum Correlation Explain to the students that "Sour- 
wood Mountain" is sung during folk dances in the Appalachian 
Mountain region of the United States. Ask the students to 
locate this area on a map (Mountain chain extending from Can- 
ada to Alabama] 

Have the students do research and find the reasons why 
people do folk dancing. Here is some of the interesting data 
that the students might find: 

In America and in Europe, folk dances usually were danced 
in the country. They developed as the chief form of amuse- 
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Where do you find repetition in "Sourwood Mountain**? 



Sourwood Mountain 



ApM'-KfkM SOA9 





F 


C7 




F 













2. My VU9 lovts. « bh»««CY«d Cm ' SY 1 




HI (Joo; get— h«f fU go c/* - xy. I 



, }H»y d»mg daog <W <JJ« »My day 
My w tov» bvts m th« bd • lowj 



SN« woot coort««nd I wool fetch h«f.| „ . . ^ ^, , , ^ 

^ , . , . , 5 Hey dt irtg dtng d«) dt« <My diy. 
She woo t co<ne *nd f woo r fol • lowj 



Look at the four phrases of this song. Each line h a 
phrase. Now look at the groups of letters below. Each 
letter stands for a phrase. Which or;he following groups 
of letters shows the phrase form of this song? 



ABAB ABAC 

K mrdfiSf Reinforce: paffzn 

^— ' iinttn tin tt tim-ri 



ment for people who had little else in the way of entertainment. 
On holidays and feast days the people gathered together in 
their best clothes to oance. 

Other people do folk dancing for other reasons. Dancing has 
been part of the religious life of some people. The dances of 
the East Indies are temple dances. The dances of jome peoples 
aic- designed to please their gods or to petition them, such as 
rain dancing in dry seasons. 
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EXPLORING REPETITION 



Purpose: To explore repetition of phrases. To identify 
the phrase form of the song. 

Materials: Textbook, recording, autoharp or ukulele, 
resonator bells or piano, MusicCenter 33, 34. 

Motivation: Locate the Appalachian Mountain region 
on a map. Discuss the purpose of the song. [For fun 
and dancing] Say the repeated nonsense words at the 
end of each phrase. 

Exploration: Have the students: 

1. Read the words of the song to find the humor. 

2. Look at the last measure of each line. Play an A 
on the resonator bells or piano and sing the measure: 
A, A, G, G, F. 

3. Learn to sing the entire song. 

4. Accompany the song on the autoharp or ukulele. 
Observe again that the sequences of chords are alike 
in lines 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 

5. Read the text and answer the question. [The 
phrase /orm is A A B B.] 

6. Create a circle dance for the song using repeaied 
patterns to show ihe phrase form. 

Extension: The students might also create a simple 
percussion composition in A A B B form. 

Desired Responses: The students should be able to 
identify the phrase form of this and other A A B B 
songs and create a dance in this form. 



Music Background A phrase in music is compara* 
ble to a sentence in speech. It is a natural division of 
the m<^lodic line. A phrase usually includes 2, 4, or 8 
measures and is sometimes indicated by a phrase mark 
(orcurved line). A phrase mark should not be confused 
with a tie or a slur mark. A tie only connects two 
notes of the same pitch. A slur mark is used when 
two notes are sung on one syllable. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Arts education should provide all students with a sense of the arts in 
civilization, of creativity in the artistic process, of the vocabularies of 
artistic communication, and of the critical elements necessary to making 
informed choices about the products of the arts. 

2. State education agencies and local school districts should adopt and 
implement explicit policies to make such arts education a sequential part 
of the basic curriculum for all students in grades K-12. These policies 
should define the curriculum to include each of the arts (dance, design, 
literature and creative writing, the media arts, music, opera and musical 
theater, theater, and the visual arts) and provide for instruction in history 
and critical analysis as well as production and performance. Most 
important, the policies should define a core of subject content and skills 
in the arts which all students would be required to achieve, and provide 
for a selection of required courses in relation to optional courses in the 
basic curriculum. It is particularly important that the policies include 
provision for the all-pervasive design and media arts. The policies should 
also provide for time, money, and qualified personnel to develop compre- 
hensive and sequential curricula, instruction based on the curricula, and 
testing of student achievement and evaluation of school programs. To this 
end: 

A. State education agencies and school districts should identify, and 
achieve consensus on, the minimum knowledge and skills (in terms of 
student learning outcomes) that would satisfy state or district-mandated 
high school graduation requirements. 

B. Elementary schools should consider providing arts instruction, 
exclusive of English studies, for approximately 15 percent of the school 
week consistent with the aims of professional arts education associations. 
Four-and-a-half hours of arts instruction in a 30-hour elementary school 
week is fairly minimal if students are to gain a sense of the arts as 
described above. 

C. Junior high and middle schools (grades 6 through 8) should require all 
students to take arts instruction, exclusive of English studies, for at least 
15 percent of the school year (the average for the majority of students in 
grades 7 and 8 is estimated at 17 percent). These requirements might be 
fulfilled through survey courses, through siudy of at least two of the arts, 
or through instruction integrated with other academic courses. The cur- 
riculum should specifically require study of the design and media arts, 
and teachers should be trained to teach these subjects. 
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D, High schools should require all students satisfactorily to complete two 
full years (or two Carnegie units) involving the arts (not as an alternative to 
courses like foreign languages or coiDputer sciences) in order to receive a 
graduation diploma. The purpose is to provide all high school students 
with a basic seni^ of the h'story and vocabularies of the arts and their 
significance in society. This purpose might be achieved either through 
arts courses per se or through making the arts integral parts of other 
courses. High schools and school systems will have to certify which of 
their courses meet this purpose. They may also wish to consider a seven- 
period day in accommodating these and other increased requirements, 

E, High schools should also offer optional introductory, intermediate, 
and advanced courses in each of the arts so that those interested and/or 
talented in an art form might be able to pursue thai interest and talent, 

F, State education agencies and school districts should engage knowl- 
edgeable experts to coordinate arts curriculum development and 
evaluation. The experts should work closely with teachers and school 
administrators, and with theoreticians and researchers, in order to 
employ the best available thinking in this effort. The experts should also 
engage the resources of artists, arts, and cultural institutions, teacher- 
training institutions, and commercial producers of classroom materials, 

G, State and local education budgets should provide for making 
appropriate arts materials (e,g,, textbooks, teacher manuals, and audio- 
visual aids) available to students and teachers. Where such materials do 
not exist, state education agencies and school districts should collaborate 
in developing incentives for their production. 
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The Case for Testing and Evaluation in the Arts 



UNIQUE PROBLEMS 
IN TESTING 
STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT IN 
THE ARTS 



What do American students learn in their arts classes? Unfortunately, 
there is little data at either the national or state level, and even less at 
local levels, on which to base an answer. Nowhere in the country is there 
any systematic, comprehensive, and formal assessment of student 
achievement in the arts. Nor is there any such assessment of the 
effectiveness of arts programs, either at the school or district level. 

Testing is a fact of life in reading, language, math, history, and 
Science. Why not in the arts? 

The first problem confronting testing in the arts is the lack of 
standardized curricula, texts, and resource mateiials which could 
provide a standard base of knowledge against which to test across the 
many different local school districts. While other areas of the 
curriculum achieve standardization through use of such materials, they 
either do not exist or are seldom used in the arts, except in music. 
Instruction in the visual arts is so idiosyncratic that even in small school 
districts teachers often caimot agree on standard dra\ving and design 
tasks or on history of art questions to test student achievement district- 
wide. 

A second problem for testing and assessment in arts education 
stems from the nature of the arts and the character of arts instruction. 
Reading and spelling can be assessed by standardized multiple-choice 
achievement tests. But creative writing can only be tested by 
determining whether the student has written a good poem or short story. 
This requires agreement on plot structure, setting, character develop- 
ment, style, and expressiveness of language as critical elements of 
short-story writing and on standards for judging achievement in these 
elements. It also requires expert scorers who might take a half-hour or 
more to analyze the short story of a single student, whereas an entire 
battery of multiple-choice questions on reading and spelling can be 
posed to thousands of students and machine scored in minutes. Analysis 
and assessment of student achievement in other art forms can be 
equally complex. 

Third, arts educators are themselves divided as to whether testing 
w the arts is a good idea. Some believe that testing should be conducted 
in the arts in the same way as for any other school subject; others say that 
meaningful testing in the arts is impossible. And some suggest that 
testing may actually have a negative effect on the way the arts are taught. 
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PRECEDENTS 
FOR TESTING IN 
THE ARTS 
National Evaluation 



While standardized lesls are rarely used in the arts, the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) has created a national 
precedent for arts testing. Initiated by the U.S. Office of Education in 
1969, NAEP seeks to determine how well students across the country, of 
different ages and different social and economic backgrounds, achieve 
the major goals and objectives of American education. Students ages 
nine, 13, and 17 (or grades four, eight, and 12) are asked to respond to a 
variety of questions, tasks, and exercises on subjects generally taught in 
schools. NAEP reports publicly on the student responses and interprets 
the results. 

NAEP's initial plans, developed during the 1960's, included art 
and music among the first 10 school subjects selected for study. Creative 
writing was also assessed as a part of general writing, but plans to assess 
dance and theater were never developed. 

In 1971-72, and again in 1978-79, a nationally representative 
sample of students was asked to play, perform, and improvise pieces of 
music; read standard musical notation; analyze musical selections; 
respond to questions about the history of music; express attitudes 
toward music; and make judgments about the merit of musical 
selections. 

In 1974-75 and 1978-79, a similar sample was assessed regarding 
the visual arts. (The visual arts testing was delayed because there had 
been little previous testing in this area and most of the tests had to be 
invented specially for NAER) Students were asked to recognize and 
analyze the features of art works; indicate the degree to which they 
valued experiences with art; demonstrate their ability to produce works 
of art with specific features; tell what they knew about the history of art; 
and justify judgments about the merit and quality of works of art. 

The iteir. writers of both the art and music assessments were told to 
be innovative in developing test procedures and to ignore constraints of 
cost, time, administration, and scoring. Most important, they were not 
asked to restrict tasks to those that could be tested in multiple-choice 
formats scorable by machine. Although many iimovative testing 
procedures were developed, most were sel aside before the art and 
music assessments were undertaken because they were considered too 
difficult to administer and too expensive and time-consuming to analyze. 
Nonetheless, the National Assessment did result in an examination that 
included questions that went beyond a machine-scored format. 

While all testing that goes beyond machine-scored formats poses 
similar problems, the irony is that dependency on machine-scored 
testing may in the long run prove more expensive, since it is seldom able 
to elicit a sense of what the student knows and, most important, can do. 

Nonetheless, the NAEP assessments in art and music represent 
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the most sysleinalic evaluation efTorls uiiderlakeii in these two subjects 
to date. Unfortunately, although the original NAEP plan provided for a 
new assessment of art and music at least once every six years, none has 
been conducted since 1979. While the results of a large portion of the 
arts assessments wore published, some data from the 1978-79 art 
assessment still remain unscored, unanalyzed, and unreported. 

A 1987 study initiated by the U.S. Department of Education 
(known as the Alexander- Janies report) called for regular assessments 
of what it called the "core curriculum" — defined as reading, writing, 
and literacy; mathematics, science, and technology; and history, 
geography, and civics. The report noted, however, that music, art, and 
literature, while once a regular part of the assessment, should be the 
subject of "special assessments from time to time in response to the 
expressed needs of the public and the educational community." 

The U.S. Department of Education asked the National Academy of 
Education to comment on the recommendations in the Alexander- 
James report. In a summary of the Academy response (also presented in 
The Nations Report Card^ the publication featuring the Alexander- 
James report and the Academy response), Robert Glaser wrote the 
following: 

The NAEP needs to expand its areas of testing to remind the nation that 
schooling involves much more than jus Mupelencies in reading, \vriling, and 
malhenialics. The Alexander- James report recommends that science, history, 
civics, and geography be added to the core assessment. The report also 
suggests possible future assessinciils in social studies and the arts. We wuld 
like to endorse the humanities. Their importance has been neglected for loo 
long. Here, more than anywhere else in die curriculuni, is where those 
fundamental human qualities mentioned above are the subject matter of 
instruction. Wt repeat th H what is assessed tends to become ivhat the community 
i'a/iie5.*Thus it seems critical that the assessment direct attention toward the 
fullness of the human experience. (p,54) 
*ilalics added 

It is important to note that NAEP has a limited function. At its inception, 
there was concern in some quarters that il could lead to development of 
a national curriculum, a violation of our tradition of local school control. 
Some feared that it might reflect negatively on individual states or school 
districts. Consequently, the Assessment's findings are reported only for 
the four major regions of the country and their usefulness is limited. 

The Reagan Administration has proposed expansion of NAEP to 
provide for state-by-state comparisons. If the NAEP expansion were 
extended to the arts, il would permit national and state-level assessment 
and comparisons. 
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As it now stands, if slates and school dislricls are to use 
assessment data as a basis for school iinprovenient, they will need to 
develop their own assessment programs. A good assessment program 
would force school districts and states to determine which aspects of the 
arts should be required knowledge so that high school graduates will be 
' .Iturally literate American citizens. The National Assessment cannot 
now do this since it does not apply to every school district and every 
student. 



Stale Evaluation 



School District 
Evaluation 



Threestates— Connecticut, Minnesota, and Wisconsin— have nv deled 
their arts assessment programs after NAEP, taking a selection of music 
and art items from the latter and comparing their stale scores with 
national results. While this is a highly commendable undertaking, the 
three states have used only NAEP's multiple-clioice questions, avoiding 
assessment of student achievement in the areas of art-making and 
performance. Furthermore, the three states did not develop test items 
based specifically on their own curricula, thus missingan opportunity to 
obtain the kind of specific information that woul^T have allowed them to 
use the results of the assessments to make improvements in their 
schools. 

The 1985 report by the Council of Chief State School OfTrcers, 
Aris, Education and theSlaieSy reported that 10 states used statewide or 
standardized testing in the arts and that a number of others were 
developing plans to do so. But most such testing is limited to one or two 
subject areas, usually art or music, and in certain cases is done 
randomly. 

As things stand now, testing in the arts is extremely difficult for 
most states, mainly because there is little agreement on what skills and 
information should be required ot .students, and at what leveU. There 
are few models. If every state and local school district had to assume full 
responsibility for developing testingand evaluation procedures for each 
regular school subject, as is now the case for the arts, there would 
probably be little testing even in subjects like math and science which 
are easier to test than the arts. 

Although most states have mandated arts curriculum guidelines to be 
followed by all their local school districts, none has yet systematically 
tested to determine whether or not the guideline goals are being 
achieved. The U.S. Department of Education's 1987 survey of school 
districts reveals that fewer than 7 percent of school districts use district- 
wide competency tests in the arts to promote students from grade to 
grade. 
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Slale curriculum goals and ohjeclives in ihe arls are often 
modified al ihe school dislricl level, and ihe instruclional practices and 
conlenl of local arts programs are often so varied lhal slandardized slale 
Icsling is not feasible. In ad Jilion, local school dislricls are generally 
unable lo develop iheir own Icsls because ll*ey lack slalT wilh ihe 
necessary experlise. These are problems lhal the arls consullanls, v,ho 
are em{)loyed by mosl jr'ale deparlmenls of educalion, need lo address. 

There needs lo be a nalional eft'orl lo develop leslin^i^ and 
evalualion plans, procedures, and icsl ilems in ihe arls lhal couid be 
ad^^pled for slale and local use. Needless lo say, such an eft'orl would 
have lo be carefully guided lo assure lhal il does nol resull in a 
narrowing of ihe arls curriculum lo conlenl lhal is easily leslcd. 

Projecl Zero (founded in 1967 as a pari of ihe Harvard Universily 
Grf?di;ale School of Educalion) is collaboraling wilh ihe Educalional 
Testing Service and ihe Pillsburgh school syslem lo develop ways lo 
as.sess sUidenl achievemenl in ihe arls. The Educalional Tesling Service 
provides ihe College Board wilh lochnical experlise in developing ihe 
various lesls known as ihe College Boards. The Projecl Zero approach, 
lo arls educalion emphasizes symbolic lileracies, stressing lhal arls 
educalion musl be cognitive as well as aft'ective and include problem- 
finding and solvingand decision-making. Project Zero alfo believes that 
arts education can be documented and evaluated objectively, though in 
dift'erent ways than other basic subjects. 



THE ARGUMENTS 
FOR AND AGAINST 
TESTING 

For • For the arts to be considered legitimate and basic school subjects, 

student achievement in arts courses must be assessed as in other 
courses. Without test and assessment data, we lack information from 
which to evaluate the quality cf arts instruction programs. If we tested 
higher-order skills in the arts, we would work harder to help students 
achieve them. 

• What is lo be tested be taught; what is nol tested is less likely to be 
laught. 

• Testing can provide the information necessary to curriculum develop- 
ment and instructional reform in the arls. 
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• Much about the arts can be tested witliout great expense. For example, 
knowledge of art history, which is as vital to cultural literacy as political 
and economic history, can be tested in the same way as knowledge of 
political or economic history. Although testing of art history cannot test 
creation and performance skills, it can assess basic familiarity with 
artistic achievements and thus measnre a student s knowledge of those 
building blocks of cultural literacy which are basic to his or her 
understanding of civilization. 

• Artistic creation and performance cannot be assessed through the 
multiple-choice, "right or wrong" testing methods usually employed in 
schools. (Nor, it should be noted, can multiple-choice questions in 
science or mathematics test a student s sophisticated understanding and 
capacity for invention in those areas.) 

• If the tests are narrow and superficial, then the teaching may become 
narrow and superficial. 

• Nonstandardized arts curricula make it nearly impossible to develop 
standardized tests useful to an entire school system, let alone a state or 
the nation. 

• Few arts education professionals have the expertise needed to develop 
meaningful arts tests. 

The need to measure individual progress toward curricular goals and 
objectives and to evaluate the relative effectiveness of different 
programs in achieving these goals and objectives is as valid for the arts 
as for any other subject. Without the information provided by testing, it 
is impossible to judge whether or not arts education programs are as 
effective as they should be, or to identify those teaching practices that 
should be continued and those that should be eliminated. Further, 
without testing, objectives for student achievement will lack specificity. 

The Advanced Placement Program of the College Board has 
established an effective program for testing and evaluating the work of 
the most advanced high school art and music students. 

Further, and more important, the Dutch experience with stan- 
dardized testing in the arts of all high school students shows that the 
development of such testing in the Netherlands had the effect of 
increasing the visibility and seriousness of the arts curriculum as basic 
schooling. What was tested became what was important. 
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Al the same lime, we agree thai in ihe arls as in olher fields, too 
much icsliiig today measures quantifiable low-level skills rather than 
significant knowledge and understanding of the essential subject 
matter. Arts education must be tested and evaluated, but this must be 
done qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Those who evaluate the 
quality of student work llirough portfolios, performances, and analyses 
of historical works, must themselves be sufficiently expert to make good 
judgments. Testing must involve the content of the arts as well as 
measurable, specific skills. It must also assess the students' understand- 
ing of the historical context and cultural significance of works of art. 



The Advanced Placement Arts Tests: A Possible Model 

The Advanced Placement Program of llie College Board has established a program for testing and 
evaluating the work of the most advanced art and music students in the nations high schools. 

In the visual arls studio portion of this program, students work for a year to prepare general or 
drawing portfolios for a team of evaluators selected from a national group of high school and college art 
teachers. Requirements are determined by a development committee of artists and visual arts teachers 
from colleges and universities. Evaluation of the portfolios lasts six days — with three readers making 
independent judgments of the overall quality of the portfolio, at least two readers rating the breadth of the 
students accomplishment, and two more independently ranking the students thematic area of 
concentration. In 1987, over 2,300 participated in this evaluation program. 

In order to give future students an idea of what is expected of them, the Advanced Placement 
Program provides Advanced Placement visual art students and teachers with reports containing color 
reproductions of studio portfolios submitted in previous years as well as examples of themes and ideas 
selected by previous examinees for their portfolios. Tlie program also provides students and teachers with 
art history and music examinations used in previous years. The examinations in effect pronde the basis 
for teacher development of Advanced Placement courses to prepare the students for the tests. 

In art history, students take a three-hour examination based on a college-level full year 
introduction to Western art. Sixty minutes are allotted to multiple-choice questions; sixty minutes to short 
essays based on questions about slides of works of art; and sixty minutes to two thirty-minute essays. 

In music, students may take examinations in either Music Theory or Listening and Literature. Each 
examination is 120 minutes long, with a balance between multiple choice and essay questions. Both 
include taped musical selections. In the music theory examination, students are, for example, given a 
printed example of a melodic phrase and asked "to compose a second melodic phrase, four to six 
measures long, that is a logical continuation of the first four measures but avoids exact repetition.'' 

Although the Advanced Placement examination is now used only for the most able art and music 
students, the model it provides could be adopted by almost any school, school system, or state. 
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Testing and Curriculum Reform: Art and Music in the Netherlands 

The usual practice is for a curriculum to be de\ eloped first, then implemented, and finall) tested in terms 
of student achievement. The Dutch did it the other way around; they started with the tests. Revised 
curricula, new teaching resource materials, and changes in instructional practices followed. In the 
Netherlands, curriculum reform in tlie arts was In effect brought about through design of the tests. 

Before 1968, when art and music became mandatory subjects in Dutch secondary schools, there 
was little information as to what students learned in courses in drawing and painting, crafts, music, and 
textile arts. Follow ing the inclusion of art and music as required subjects, a number of arts teachers and 
school headmasters sought to have these subjects become part of the national system of secondary 
examinations that determine student qualification for university. In 1976, the arts were granted 
examination status, despite arguments that they should not be given such importance and that 
standardized syllabuses and examinations were inappropriate in the arts. Testing was not forced on the 
teachers but achieved through representative committees of teachers formed to work with examination 
specialists at the National Institute for Education Measurement (CITO). 

The advent of examination items in the arts encouraged Dutch teachers to develop a highly specific 
and comprehensive curriculum. While Dutch art teachers had previously gi\en lip service to teaching art 
history and critical analysis, the new examinations, coupled with media coverage of the exam results, 
forced the lip service to become reality. 

The visual arts examinations assess student achievement in the creation and analysis of works of art 
and the history of art. In the studio portion of the examination, students are given a predetermined topic 
and 28 school days to produce a portfolio of working drawings, notes, and a major project that is graded 
by the students' teachers and by outside examiners. 

The goal of the Dutch examinations is to have the students analy ze art and music from the standpoint 
of style, meaning, and expressive character, not to acquire rote knowledge. The results of ihe 
examinations, which are released to the public through the media, are of interest to the average Dutch 
citizen and impcrtant to the ongoing dialogue on curriculum development. 
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L As ill Other subjects, students should be tested in the arts and their art 
work evaluated in order to determine what they have learned, and arts 
education programs should be evaluated to determine their effectiveness. 

2* State departments of education, local school districts and schools should 
identify, implement, and evaluate procedures to test student achieve- 
ment and evaluate arts education programs on a comparative basis. To 
this end: 

A. Each school district should implement a comprehensive testing 
program in the arts based on the district's arts curriculum. The program 
Si20uld address creation, performance, history, critical analysis, and the 
place of the arts in society, and use both quantitative and qualitative 
measu! es to determine whether the student is achieving the curriculum's 
learning; objectives. 

B. Each school district should implement an evaluation program which 
assesses the merit of the curriculum, adherence to il, the adequacy of 
resources allocated to implement it, and the level of student achievement. 

C. Each state education agency should develop evaluation procedures to 
evaluate district and school arts programs on a comparative basis in 
terms of state arts education goals. 

D. Each state education agency should provide technical assistance to 
school districts to help them develop student testing and program 
evaluation procedures. 

3* The U.S. Department of Education and the National Endowment for the 
Arts should work together to restore to the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress assessments in visual art, music, and literature. 
The NAEP writingcosessment should include creative writing. Before the 
next NAEP reauthorization, methods for assessing theater, dance, the 
design arts, and media arts should be developed, including development 
of prototype questions. Remaining data from the 1979 visual art 
assessment which are still unreleased should be scored, analyzed, and 
released as soon as possible. 
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Teachers of the Arts 



ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 



The quality and success of arts education in the United States uhimately 
rests with those who teach the arts. It is the teachers who are responsible 
for fostering students' creatiWty and for conveying to them a sense of 
civilization. 

The issues of teacher preparation are many and difficuh. 
Certification requirements and staffing practices are different for 
general classroom teachers and specialists, and vary from state to state, 
between elementary and secondary schools, and among art disciplines. 
And, once trained, teachers, like other professionals, need oppor- 
tunities to develop their abilities, to keep up with new findings in the 
teaching profession and in the subjects they teach. They also need 
administrative support and the resources to succeed. 

Elementary school classroom teachers are generally expected to be able 
to teach all subjects (including the arts), but the pattern of their 
edu'^ation in arts teaching varies markedly among states. Some require 
them to take a college course on how to teach the arts in general; some 
require methods courses in teaching both art and music; some require 
only a single course in either art or music; and some require a course 
from such options as drama, health or speech. 

As recently as 1984, only 26 states or special jurisdictions 
reported having requirements for specific hours or units in the arts for 
certification of classroom teachers (see Figure 15). Even in jurisdictions 
requiring education methods courses in arts pedagogy, these often 
amount to little more than disconnected "singing" and "art-making" 
projects and rarely provide real substance or show how the arts can help 
illuminate the learning of other subjects. 

Because of their lack of experience and training, many clas$;room 
teachers feel insecure in teaching the arts, especially when they are 
asked to include them in their basic curriculum. Providing oppor- 
tunities, incentives, and funding to enable such teachers to improve and 
deepen their knowledge of the arts and how they should be taught is 
essential. 



ARTS SPECIALISTS Arts specialists are usually committed to a single arts discipline. They 

frequently enter teacher preparation programs as much because they 
want to practice their own art as because they want to educate young 
people in art. And, since arts teachers cannot generally guide students 
to levels of creation and performance beyond their own capabilities, arts 
teacher preparation has traditionally included a strong grounding in the 
practice of the arts. 
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Figure 15. Arts 

Rpniiirpmpnt^*> fWr 
I^iClIiC/Illal y \jiaooruuin 


STATE 


Required Course(s) 


Units Required 


ALASKA 


Arc Methods 
Music Methods 


1 credit 
1 credit 


ARIZONA 


Arts 


0-4 hours* 


Teacher Certification 


ARKANSAS 


Public School Art 
Public School Music 


3 hours 
3 hour© 




DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Art 
Music 


3 hours 
3 hours 




GEORGIA 


Creative Arts^ 


5 quarter hours 




HAWAII 


Music 

Drama (Optional) 
Creative Arts (Optional) 


4-7 hours 




lUAHU 


Art or Music 


o hours 




INDIANA 


Art or Music 


3 hours 




KENTUCKY 


Visual Art 
Music 


3 hours 
3 hours 




LOUISIANA 


Elementary Arts or Muac 


3 hours 




MARYLAND 


Arts 


2 credits 




MASSACHUSETTS 


Arts 
Music 


3 hours 
3 hours 




MISSISSIPPI 


Arts for Children 
Music Education 


3 hours 
3 hours 




MISSOURI 


Arts Education 
Music Education 


3 hours 
3 hours 


1. Credit hours vary depending upon 
which of the three state universities 


NEBRASKA 


Arts Methods 
Music Methods 


3 hours 
3 hours 


attended. 


NEW JERSEY 


Creative Arts 


3 hours 


2. For Early Childhood majors, 
includes visual arts, music, dance 


OHIO 


Visual Arts 
Music 


4 hours 
4 hours 


and drama. 


OREGON 


Arts 


2-6 quarter hours 


Note: States that do not employ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Arts 
Music 


3 hours 
3 hours 


art and musie speeialists often do 


PUERTO RICO 


Visual Arts 


2 eredits 


not require their prospeetive 




Drama 


2 eredits 


elementary elassroom teaehers to 




Musie Appreciation 


^ credits 


take courses in methods of 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Arts 


4-6 units 


teaching art and musie. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Arts Methods 


2 hours 


Source: Council of Chief Slate 


TENNESSEE 


Art 
Musie 


3 quarter hours 
3 quarter hours 


School Officers, Arts Education 


VIRGINIA 


Art 


3 hours 


and the States: A Survey of State 




Musie 


3 hours 


Education Policies, Washington, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Art 


2 units 


D.C., September 1985, Table 4., 
p. 28. 




Musie 


2 units 


WYOMING 


Art, Musie or Drama 
(Methods) 


3 hours 
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Imbalance in the 
Training of Arts 
Specialists 



The teacher accredilalioii standards set by the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Art and Design, the National Association of Schools of 
Dance, the National Association of Schools of Music, and the National 
Association of Schools of Theatre generally recommend that prospec- 
tive arts teachers take at least half of their college course work in their 
disciplines. 

For example, degree programs accredited by the National 
Association of Schools of Music typically require 120-132 semester 
hours of college credit in music: 50 percent in basic musicianship and 
performance; 30-35 percent in general studies; and 15-20 percent in 
professional education. Prospective music teachers must acquire some 
competency in conducting, performing, composing, and arranging, and 
some mastery of keyboard, wind, string, percussion, and fretted 
instruments. They must also be able to transpose, improvise, and have 
enough vocal skill for demonstration purposes. The prospective teacher 
is expected to understand a range of musical styles and works, including 
the music of many cultures. 

Undergraduate visual arts and theater teacher education pro- 
grams generally offer two options: a "professional degree,'' which, like 
music, requires that 50-60 percent of the course work be in the 
discipline, and a "liberal arts" degree in which 35-40 percent of the 
course work is in the discipline and 35-40 percent in general studies. 

The preparation of dance teachers presents special problems. 
Since most states do not have specific certification programs in dance, 
those who wish to teach dance must usually seek certification in another 
subject area, often physical education. But college physical education 
courses are generally irrelevant to would-be teachers of dance. 

We know of no state which certifies elementary or secondary 
school teachers specifically in design arts, although visual arts 
specialists may take course work in this area. Similarly, in media arts, we 
know of no specific certification requirements, although film history or 
criticism may be included in the education of some English teachers. 
Some visual arts teacher training programs include courses in 
photography, video, and film. 

Preparation programs for arts teachers have always emphasized skill 
acquisition, creation, and practice over history, critical analysis, 
aesthetics, and the philosophy of the arts. If arts education is to provide 
an understanding of the artistic heritage, as stipulated in most state 
curriculum guides, teacher preparation programs must provide more 
training in the historical/critical aspects of the arts. Future arts teachers 
must also be able to relate the teaching of their art to other arts, other 
subject areas, and the history of ideas, for the arts are an integral part of 
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history, philosophy, anthropology, and the other humanities disciplines. 

Education of arts specialists must also place more emphasis on 
how the content of an art relates to how it is taught. Arts teacher 
preparation programs are now taught either by professors of arts 
education trained in the art form and in teaching methods, or by 
professors in departments of education (with subject matter taught by 
members of a university department in one of the art forms). Professors 
in education departments are likely to emphasize the philosophy, 
history, and psychology ofeducatioriy rather than the philosophy, history 
and subject matter of the arts. Methods courses should be taught by 
professors who are expert in both education and at least one of the arts 
disciplines. 

Finally, it is imperative that faculty members in schools of 
education continually test their ideas about arts teaching not only in 
iheir classrooms, but in elementary and secondary school classrooms. 
That is where their ideas will be put into practice. 
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State Standards and Teachers are certified by stale agencies lo leach specific subjecls and 

Testing for Arts Teacher S^^de levels. Cenificalion is achieved eilher b> graduating from a stale 
Certification accredited university or college program or by passing either a general 

or subject-specific state test. State standards for tiiese programs directly 
affect teacher preparation. 

State credentialing agencies need to strengthen standards for arts 
teacher preparation programs. These are usually set at lower levels than 
those of either national accrediting associations or of larger colleges and 
universities. As a result, prospective arts teachers, especially those with 
bachelors' degrees, can shop around to find the least demanding 
program with the fewest requirements so they can move quickly into a 
teaching position. 

States should also establish credentialing requirements in disci- 
plines other than visual art and music. While virtually all 50 states 
certify art and music teachers, only 24 certify theater teachers, and only 
16 certify dance teachers. (See Figure 16, pp. 106-107.) Indeed, 
preparation for theater and dance teacher certification is generally the 
province of English and physical education departments. In 1987, the 
Working group on the Arts in Higher Education (a cooperative project of 
the arts accrediting associations and the International Council of Fine 
Arts Deans) recommended that "changing this situation must become 
one of the highest priorities of the arts community in the United States." 
(Teacher Education in the Arts Disciplines, p. 13). Of equally high priority 
is developing credentialing requirements in the media and design arts. 

Comprehensive examinations should be designed to test a 
prospective teacher's competency in the art of teaching the arts, in 
planning acceptable units of instruction, and in teaching creation, 
performance, history, and analysis. Current testing procedures are 
generally limited to multiple-choice questions relating to the history of 
the art form, technical information, and teaching procedures. Gener- 
ally, they do little more than screen out the least competent. During 
1985-86, only 14 states required prospective music teachers to pass 
even these tests, although 12 more have indicated that before 1989 they 
plan to administer tests like the National Teachers Examination in 
Music. 
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Figure 16. Slate Teacher Cerlificalion for Arts Specialists 
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Elenicnlarv 


Secondary 


STATE 


Arts in 
General 


Creative 
Writing 


Dance 


Drama 


Music 


Visual 
Art 


Arls in 
General 


Creative 
W riti ng 


Drill ce 


Dra ma 
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Art 
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TOTAL 


16 


3 


11 


13 


50 


42 


18 


5 


16 


24 


52 


45 



Many stales provide K-12 certification per subject area, uitlmut distinguisliing betuccn clemcntar> and secondar> lexcis. For those 
states, a symbol appears in both elementary and secondary coin urns above. 



Source: Council of Chief Slate School Officers. Arts, Education and the States: A Sitric) of State Education Policies, 
Washington^ DC, Septciuher 1985, Table 3, pp. 26-27. Updated by the National Endowment for the Arls. 
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Development of 
Ai'Ls Specialists 



REFORM IN THE 
TEACHING 
PROFESSION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR 
ARTS TEACHERS 



Teachers, Hke olher professionals, need opportunities to grow in 
knowledge and expertise after certification, either during the school 
year or in summer. There are a number of voluntary opportunities for 
professional development of arts teachers, and some stale education 
agencies and local school districts impose mandatory requirements, 
generally based on the acquisition of in-service credits (both through 
university courses and workshops and short courses offered within 
schools and school districts). ^» netheless, comprehensive systematic 
plans for helping arts teachers to develop professionally are rare. 

Voluntary opportunities for professional growth include member- 
ship in professional organizations; study of professional literature; 
contacts with other professionals, informally and through conferences; 
attendance at exhibitions and performances; and travel. Teachers thus 
learn from other teachers and keep up with important issues in their 
fields. For example, visual arts teachers can learn in this way about the 
toxic nature of some art materials. 

Unfortunately, opportunities to engage in such activities vary 
greatly among the different arts and among different school districts. 
About half the music specialists belong to the major national music 
educators association; only a fifth of visual arts specialists belong to 
theirs. Time off and funding to attend meetings and other functions are 
often not available, and there are few incentive programs to encourage 
the systematic professional development of arts teachers. 

Many district art and music supervisors and curriculum coordi- 
nators, who formerly provided on-the-job help and facilitated profes- 
sional contacts among arts teachers through district meetings and 
workshops, have been replaced by general supervisors with little or no 
expertise in the arts. 

Arts teacher preparation and professionalism will no doubt be 
influenced by the national debate on these subjects generally Two major 
reports have receitly brought national attention to the issues involved, 
hi 1984j a consortium of education deans and chief academic officers 
from major universities — known as the Holmes Group — undertook a 
critical analysis of teacher education. Their April 1986 report, 
Tomorrows Teachers: A Report of the Holmes Group, called for several 
reforms. In May 1986, the Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, a 14- 
member group assembled by tliC Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy, also presented a report, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 
21st Century, which generated suggestions for changes in the education 
of teachers. 
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The recoininciulalioiis of those two reports were simihir in many 
respects. Both concluded that: 

Teachers should be better prepared in one or more of the basic 
disciplines of the Hbei-al arts or sciences, and teacher education should 
occur at the graduate level after candidates receive a broad education. 

Graduate programs in education sliould be based on a new professional 
curriculum leading lo a masters degree in teaching thai would include 
supervisf*d practice teaching and strong relationships between schools 
and institutions of higher education, to advance both teaching practice 
and research on it. 

Increasing numbers of minority students make more urgent the need to 
recruit more minorities into the teaching profession. 

Career ladders and cotnpetitive salaries should be developed to allow 
teachers to advance in iheir profession and assume greater respon- 
sibilities. 

School structures and working conditions should be reformed to give 
teachei*s more authority to decide how best to meet state and local 
education goals, while remaining accountable for achievement of those 
goals. 

In addition, the Carnegie report calls for a "Natioiml Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards." The Board would establish compe- 
tency standards, assess the qualifications of those seeking cerlification, 
and grant entry-level certificates and advanced certificates to qualified 
applicants. Such certification would parallel the processes used by other 
professions, such as law or architecture. 

On tlie positive side, if a significant number of elementary school 
classroom teachers were to acquire bachelors' degrees in one of the arts 
disciplines before entering a teacher education program, adoption of 
the basic principles of the Holmes Group and Carnegie report proposals 
would permit differentiated stafTing of arts instruction in elementary 
schools. Such preparation would enable general classroom teachers lo 
coordinate arts programs in elementary schools where arts specialists 
are not employed. It would also allow more time at the undergraduate 
level for specialists to study their arts disciplines in greater detail and 
deptlh 

On the negative side, sequential training in the arts disciplines 
before exposure to arts education methods could weaken or eliminate 



SPECIALIST OR 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHER: WHO 
SHOULD TEACH 
THE ARTS IN 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL? 



ihc parallel developmeiil of expertise in content and niethuJology that 
now characterizes some of the best undergraduate arts education 
programs. In these exemplary programs, future arts teachers observe 
arts teaci' % in schools during their freshman and sophomore years in 
college and serve as teacher apprentices in tl leir junior and senior years. 
Arts education methodology courses are interrelated with arts course? 
ai taught by professors of arts education rather than by general 
education specialists. ^ * 

The debate as to whether elementary school classroom teachers are 
adequately prepared to teach the arts, which began at the turn of the 
century, continues today without resolution. The addition to the 
curriculum of dance, design, media, theater, and creative writing makes 
the question even more complicated. 

Those who argue for arts specialists in elementary schools emphasize 
the specialist's knowledge of the arls and e perience in teaching the 
arts, particularly creation oud performance. Many arts specialists insist 
that a teacher who does not know how to play a musical instrument, read 
music, write a poem, draw the human figure in action, dance, or act — 
cannot possibly teach children anything substantive about these arts. 

Those who argue fur classroom teachers teaching the arfjs in 
elementary schools note that, as pointed out below, there i? a scarcity of 
arts specialists. Moreover, they say, elementarj school classroom 
teachers are no more unprepared to teach the arts than th.ey are to teach 
science or history. They argue that staffing elementary sch.ools with ai is 
Sjjeeialists makes the arts specialized as opposed to a basic part of the 
curriculum, workingagainst the kind of individual nurturing that comes 
from prolonged experience with one teacher and preventing the teacher 
from interweaving the arts with other subjects. Further, the classroom 
teacher may he better able to use time flexibly and in fact spend more 
time on the arts, while specialists must adhere to strict schedules, such 
as one 40-50 minute period per week, or 30 hours a year. 

The Endowment takes the view that excellent elementary school 
arts instruction depends less on specialists than it does on integration of 
specialist and classroom teacher instruction. The specialist provides a 
depth of instruction beyond the capabihty of most classroom teachers, 
while the classroom teacher relates the arts to other subject areas and 
uses classroom time flexibly to accommodate both long and short 
periods of arts instruction according to the requirements of the projects 
and of the school day. Nonetheless, as we have said, it remains essential 
to upgrade the arts education of general classroom teachers. The pilot 
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project of ihe Getty Center for Education in the Arts, which helps 
classroom teachers to teac!' the visual arts, is an important contribution 
in this area. 

THE SCARCITY OF According to the 1987 U.S. Department of Education survey of school 

ARTS SPEC ALISTS districts (1987 district survey), nearly half of elementary schools have 

no visual arts specialists, and 16 percent of them have no music 
specialists. Althougii the survey did not collect data on specialists in 
other arts fields, it seems likely that if dance, drama, design, literature, 
the media, and creative writing are taught at all in elementary schools, 
they are taught by classroom teachers. The 1987 district survey also 
showed that shortages of arts specialists are several times greater than 
shortages of English and social studies teachers, exceeded only by 
shortages of foreign language specialists. 

On the other hand, according to a 1983 study of the National 



Figure 17. Percentage of School Districts Indicating They Had a Shortage, Balance, or Surplus of 
Teachers in Selected Fields, 1986-87 (50 States and D.C.) 
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*lncludes dance, drama, and creative writing. 

This information is based on the opinions 

or perceptions of knowledgeable district Source: Center for Education Statistics, "Public School District Policies and 
personnel, rather than precise data Practices in Selected Aspects of Arts and Humanities Instruction," U.S. Depart- 

obtained from ecords of applications, ment of Education Bulletin, February 1988, Figure 6, p. 11. 
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Figure 18. Teachers and Teacher Candidate Shortages* November 1983, in Public and Private 
Elementary and Secondary Schools (50 states and D.C., data in full-time equivalents) 
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Center for Educational Statistics, there are almost as many art and 
music teachers in the schools as there are science teachers. (See Figure 
18, p. 112.) Teacher candidate shortages in art and music are small 
(notwithstanding that they are higher than in any other subject except 
bilingual education, special education, and computer education). 

Todays shortage of arts teacher candidates can be expected to 
become more acute in the next five years, consistent with projections in 
the teaching profession generally. In A Nation Prepared (1986), the 
Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession reported that with the 
end of the "baby boom" in the 1970s, few new teachers were hired and 
some teachers, usually those with the least seniority, were dismissed. 
The average age of teachers rose as a consequence, and many are now 
near retirement, so that many school districts face a situation in which 
half their teachers may have to be replaced within the next three or four 
years. 

The Task Force went on to report that as the children of the "baby 
boom" enter school we can an 'cipate a steep increase in the annual 
demand for teachers — from 115,000 in 1981 to 215,000 in 1992. But 
arts teacher preparation programs have diminished in size since the 
1970's and may not be able adequately to serve large numbers of new 
candidates. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Teacher Preparation and Certification. State certifying agencies 
should strengthen arts certification requirements for all teachers whose 
responsibilities include the arts. Training of all teachers — elementary 
school classroom teachers, specialist arts teachers, and teachers of other 
subjects to which the arts are relevant — should include (i) study of 
important works of art (their craft, history, and significance to the 
civilizations which they symbolize) and (ii) study of techniques for creating 
or performing one of the arts. To this end: 

A. For elementary scliool classroom teachers, each state certifying agency 
should establish arts requirements for certification; over half of the states 
do not have such requirements. These requirements should include at 
least two courses in the arts which stress content. 



B. For ¥A2 arts specialists, each state certifying agency should require 
training in the history and critical analysis of the art form, as well as in 
production and performance. Half the university course work should be in 
the art discipline, and methods courses in arts education should be made 
an integral part of substantive instruction in the arts, not separated out as 
recommended in the Holmes and Carnegie reports. University courses in 
the arts disciplines should, where relevant, draw on tae standards and 
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recommendations of the National Association of Schools of Art and 
Design, the National Association of Schools of Music, the National 
Association of Schools of Theatre, and the National Association of 
Schools of Dance. Faculty responsible for teaching these courses should 
test their ideas about arts teaching in actual teaching situations in 
elementary and secondary classrooms. 

C. Teacher recruitment and certification in the arts of dance, design, the 
media, and theater should be strengthened and instituted in those states 
which do not now provide for them. 

D. In a time when we are likely to face a shortage of qualified arts 
teachers, state certifying agencies should develop and implement flexible 
procedures that provide for special testing and certification of experi- 
enced practicing artists and arts professionals who can demonstrate a 
comprehensive background in the arts and substantial knowledge of the 
issues and methodology of K-12 arts education. 

E. For teacliers of other subjects (such as history, geography, and foreign 
languages), state certifying agencies and colleges and universities should 
require a basic general education in the arts. The arts are related to all 
school subjects, and all teachers should understand them well enough to 
use them to support and elucidate instruction in other subjects and to 
show how such subjects can contribute to an understanding of the arts. 

E Testing of teacher qualifications should be mandated as a condition of 
teacher certification. State certifying agencies should develop tests to 
evaluate teacher preparation and teacher preparation programs. Such' 
tests should assess the general (liberal arts) preparation of teachers, their 
knowledge of art in the context of history and culture, their ability to 
analyze art, their performance and skill competencies, their knowledge of 
issues in arts education, and their skill in lesson planning and pedagogy. 

G. Teacher preparation programs should emphasize the importance of 
working with local artists and arts institutions and provide information on 
how to draw on them. 

Teacher Recruitment. Arts education professional associations, state 
departments of education, colleges and universities, and arts schools 
should undertake efforts to attract capable students to arts teacher 
preparation programs, including minority students. Special efforts 
should be made to recruit dance, design, media, and drama teachers. 
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3. Teacher Professional Development. Arts teachers, no less than 
teachers of other subjects, should be provided with opportunities to 
advance within their profession. State education agencies and school 
districts should develop standards and incentives to this end, and should 
promote career mobility wthin the school, district, region, or state. Such 
incentives should include full or partial reimbursement of expenses for 
summer studies and for attending professional meetings and coiiferences. 

4. Teaching Environment. Local school districts siiould, consistent with 
Slate and local mandates, provide arts teachers with maximum flexibility 
to meet the individual needs of specific classes. They should also provide 
arts teachers with adequate compensation, facilities, administrative 
support, and teaching materials. 

5. Optimum Staffing. Each school district should aim to provide arts 
instruction by trained arts specialists at all levels K-12. To this end: 

A. Elementary school administrators should recruit teacher curriculum 
coordinators for each of the arts. Where available, arts specialists should 
be given this responsibility; where they are not available, classroom 
teachers with particular interests and qualifications in the arts should 
serve as coordinators in the interim. Coordinators should be given time 
and resources and be responsible for developing sequential arts 
programming, for assembling necessary resources, and for assisting 
teachers. Professional arts education associations, artists, and arts 
organizations can help the coordinators in these efforts. 

B. Elementary school administrators should, especially in the upper 
elementary grades, assign the best arts teachers to teach the arts in 
several classrooms in addition to their own. In such a program, students 
would benefit from competent instruction and the number of subjects for 
which teachers would have to prepare would be reduced. 

C. In middle, junior high, and high schools, all arts classes should 
continue to be taught by arts specialists, or if no arts specialist is available, 
by qualified people in the community, including experienced artists or 
arts professionals. 
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Research Priorities in Arts Education 



THE LONELY 
TASK OF THE 
RESEARCHER IN 
ARTS EDUCATION 



As we seek lo improve ihe way in which ihe arts are laughl, il is 
imperative that a solid foundation of research information be available 
to guide our actions. Research in arts education should focus on matters 
that can actually improve what is done in the classroom and include; 

1. surveys and critical analyses of the goals, purposes, and curricular 
content of arts education; 

2. analyses of arts education program requirements including time, 
persoimel, resource materials, and organizational and administrative 
support systems; 

3. historical inquiries; 

4. studies of learner development, behavior, perception, auitude, and 
knowledge; 

5. studies of teaching methodologies; 

6. studies of the effects of experimental and ongoing arts education 
programs; and 

7. analyses of how research findings can affect study of the arts in the 
classroom. 

Most arts education research is conducted by college and university 
professors, and only a very small percentage of these work consistently 
and full-time as researchers. Since many arts education professors' first 
commitment is to the art form as artists, they tend to allocate most of 
their time and energy to that and to teaching. Research takes last place 
in the professional lives of most arts educators. 

The small number of professors who make a priority of arts 
education research find thai it requires an enormous personal 
commitment of time and money since there are no steady and 
dependable sources of funding. In other disciplines, academic 
researchers have greater access to outside support, and department 
heads can arrange lighter teaching assignments for them by hiring 
instructors to take over their courses. Arts education researchers, on the 
other hand, must usually conduct thei. research without such help, 
while meeting the obligations of a full academic schedule and of their 
own artistic careers. It is a wonder that we have the small but growing 
body of arts education research that we do. 
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VARIETIES OF 
RESEARCH 



Existing Research in 
the Field 



There are several kinds of arts education research. The first, which 
regularly appears in the journals, is quantitative, usually involving the 
isolation and manipulation of discrete variables and the methodologies 
of behavioral and cognitive psychology. This kind of research deals with 
such matters as the effect of speed alternations on tempo note selection, 
the effects of exposure to classical music on the musical preferences of 
preschool children, the effects o^" listening instructions and cognitive 
style on music appreciation, and the effect of verbal contextual 
information in processing visual art. These quantitative studies need to 
be interpreted if they are to provide information that can be actually 
used by teachers and administrators to improve the curriculum and 
instruction. 

A second type of research, which appears less often in the 
journals, involves looking at the arts classroom as a whole. This research 
relates to qualitative sociological and anthropological inquiry, and even 
to arts criticism. It is voluminous and difficult to condense for 
publication in research journals or to summarize for practitioners. 

A third, hybrid form of research is beginning to emerge which 
combines both quantitative and qualitative methods. The J. Paul Getly 
Trust's Center for Arts Education recently commissioned a set of studies 
of this kind of the visual arts programs of seven school districts, 
describing them in qualitative terms and reporting their outcomes in 
terms of test scores and other measures. 

The question of how best to conduct research in arts education is 
still very much a matter of debate. Those who favor quantitative 
experimental research fault the qualitative researchers for being too 
impressionistic, while those favoring qualitative inquiry fault the 
quantitative researchers for seeing only the trees and missing the forest. 
What seems less a matter for debate, however, is the fact that arts 
education researchers, whatever methods they follow, are severely 
limited by factors of both time and financial support. 

It is also clear that the existing research in music and art needs to 
be supplemented, and that a variety of research needs to be undertaken 
in dance, theater, design, media, and creative writing education. 

Arts education researchers are distributed unevenly across the 
disciplines. There has been very little research in dance, creative 
writing, and theater education — and practically none in design and 
media education. It is worth noting, however, that research in theater 
education is increasing and the Youth Theatre Journal^ which used to 
devote one issue a year to research, now includes theater education 
research in each issue. Music is probably the only area in which there is 
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a sufficient body of empirical research lo permit researchers to build 
their work on the findings of earher studies. 

The federally sponsored Educational Research Information 
Center (ERIC) regularly publishes abstracts of research on education, 
including arts education. Over 3,000 documents in ERIC relating to 
arts education were reviewed for this report. This collection of abstracts 
of articles and other writings includes 1,073 articles on arts education in 
general, 1,371 on literature and creative writing, 1,647 on the visual 
arts, 982 on music, 443 on theater, 246 on dance, and 223 on film. 
Many of the articles cover two or more fields. 



Figure 19. The Contents of Arts Literature in the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) (1966-86) 
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•Percentages may total more than 100, because some documents were classified in more than one category. 
** Duplicated entries. 



Source: "Analysis of ERIC System Abstracts on Arts Education," prepared for the National Endow»>ient for the Arts 
by Child Trends, Inc June 1987. 
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Two observations are necessary. First, the ERIC arts education 
system is incomplete in that numerous articles from major arts 
education journals (e.g., Journal of Aesthetic Education, Research in 
Visual Arts Education, and Design for Arts in Education) are not 
included. Second, the majority of the articles discuss goals, justifica- 
tions, and descriptions of arts education programs, rather than their 
actual results. 

Nevertheless, the ERIC collection provides a profile of the 
concerns of arts educators and demonstrates the omissions, strengths, 
and weaknesses of arts education research. Eighty-one percent of the 
general arts eH»jcation articles were written primarily to advocate 
specific views, while only 7 percent contained substantive research and 
evaluation. This balance was evident in the discipline specific articles as 
well: 



Description & Research & 

Advocacy Evalua tion 
Dance 93% 8% 

Literature 78% 14% 

Music 76% 11% 

Theater 93% 10% 

Visual Arts 74% 9% 



Note: Percentages may add up to more than 100 due to double-counting. 

The Journal of Research in Music Education, now in its 35th year of 
publication by the Music Educators National Conference, and Studies in 
Art Education, now in its 25th year of publication by the National Art 
Education Association, represent the highest standards of research in 
arts education. The music education research articles are mostly 
concerned with learner and program outcomes. The visual arts research 
articles, on the other hand, are mostly concerned with the nature of arts 
education and critical analyses of the contents of art curricula. About a 
fifth of the music education articles and about a tenth of the visual arts 
articles relate to the history of their respective arts. 

These research differences reflect the fact that the content and 
goals of music education are stable, while those of visual arts education 
are still subjects of extensive debate. A major shift in the perceived goals 
for teaching the visual arts in school has occurred since the 1950's and 
1960's when it w^ thought that visual arts teaching should aim 
primarily at stimulating personal expression and creativity. The 1980's 
perception is that visual arts teaching should not only instruct students 
in studio methods, but also provide a sense of civilization through the 
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study of art hislory, crilicism, and aeslhelics. Allhough ihis shifl has 
been reflected in the articles in Studies in Art Education^ there is little 
substantial research on this approach in terms of student achievement. 

An important exception to the general lack of arts education 
research is Project Zero at Harvard University. Founded in 1967, Project 
Zero has since the early 1970's conducted wide-ranging research on 
artistic development, thinking, and learning. In recent years. Project 
Zero researchers have begun to direct some of their efforts to the 
problems of arts education. In collaboration with researchers at the 
Educational Testing Service, Project Zero is now working with school 
systems to develop instructional tools and research and assessment 
methodologies. (See Chapter 4, **The Case for Testing and Evaluation in 
the Arts.") 

FEDERAL HELP FOR From 1965 to 1970, the US. Office of Education underwrote a large 
ARTS EDUCATION number of research projects in the arts and supported a number of 

RESEARCH conferences, seminars, and symposia with arts education research on 

the agenda. However, since that time and until recently, no agency of the 
federal government has provided continuing support of comprehensive 
research in arts education. 

In 1986, however, the U.S. Department of Education approached 
the National Endowment for the Arts with a view to establishing centers 
for arts and literature education research, as a part of an overall 
research effort in elementary and secondary education. Centers for the 
fields of science, mathematics, and elementary subjects (including the 
arts) have now been established to explore what students learn, how 
they are taught and how student learning is assessed. The Department 
of Education is planning a five-year funding of the Elementary Subjects 
Center, which, among other things, will provide useful information 
about arts education at the elementary school level. 

In September 1987, the U.S. Department of Education and the 
National Endowment for the Arts established an arts education research 
center with two divisions; three-year funding for this effort is planned. 
One division is based at New York University, and the other at the 
University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana. Initial findings of the center 
will be forthcoming in the fall of 1988. In addition, the U.S. Department 
of Education, also in cooperation with the Endowment, established in 
November 1987 a research center in the learning and teaching of 
literature at the State University of New York at Albany. 

The University of Illinois will conduct a number of specific 
research studies including: status surveys of arts education in the visual 
arts, music, dance, and theater; cultural literacy in the visual arts; 
achievement testing in visual art; motivation in music; music in general 
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education; cultural factors afiectiiig visual arts learning; development of 
a K-12 dance curriculum with a pilot program at the elementary level; 
construction of a theater curriculum for K-12 district-wide programs; 
and ohservational case studies on evaluating arts learning in the 
classroom. The goal is to learn from these studies ways and means to 
further arts instruction in the nations schools. 

At New York University's School of Education, Health, Nursing, 
and Arts Professions (SEHNAP) in New York City, the center will take a 
less traditional research approach focused directly on the teaching of art 
and music ii5 junior and senior high schools. Initially, 10 oustanding 
teachers in five New York City schools will analyze the curriculum and 
student learning in their classrooms. Through this process, teachers will 
master research skills which they will use in their own classrooms to 
h.^^ improve arts instruction. They, along with the University researchers, 

will work with a second group of 20 teachers i\ationally to validate the 
exemplary teaching techniques identified in the first year. 

This collaboration in research centers involves planning for 
Department of Education funding of just over S4.6 million (including 
funding of an Elementary Subjects Center which includes the arts) and 

National Endowment for the Arts funding of apprcNimatelySl.5 million 
over three to five years. 

This collaboration followed two other joint research projects 
between the Department of Education ajid the Arts Endowment, hi 
1984, the two agencies joined with the Rockefeller Foundation in 
supporting a survey of state policies and resources in the area of arts 
education, undertaken by the Council of Chief State School Oflicers. 
And, in early 1987, the two agencies collaborated with the Humanities 
Endowment in funding a survey of district-level policies and resources 
in the area of arts and humanities education (see "Leadership in Arts 
Education," pp. 142-144). 



RECOMMENDATIONS More sustained support is needed to improve research in ^r{:> education. 

Such support should help attract better graduate students, assist 
apprenticeships, and permit the best researchers to undertake significant 
long-term studies on arts education. Research priorities should be 
thoughtfully established by funders in consultation with arts educators in 
order (i) lo improve classroom instruction and (ii) to achieve a balance 
between the interests of individual researchers and general research 
needs. To this end: 

A. National, state, and local funders (public and private) should increase 
their priority for arts education research. 
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B. The U S. Deparlnienl of Educalioii and the National Endowment for 
the Arts ::hould explore ways to assure that educational statistics, surveys, 
and reports cover the arts with the same attention and delail as for other 
school subjects. One of the Educational Resource information Centers 
^ERIC) should enter into the system the large backlog of documents from 
previously published arts education research and periodically survey 
current sources of information to be entered into thes>«tem in the future. 

C. Reports should be generated to synthesize and disseminate the results 
of completed studies, to make them available to classroom teachers and 
serve as bases for further research. 

D. Comprehensive baseline data should be collected and periodically 
updated to establish trend lines concerning the exlenl to which education 
programs in each of the arts ar;^ in fact established in states and school 
districts. These should include data on curricula and course offerings, 
teachen, student enrollment, materials, facilities, classroom time, 
budgets, administrative support, testing and cvali',ation techniques, and 
learning outcomes. 

E. Research is needed to learn what kinds of teacher training, curriculum 
development, instructional methodology, and resources are most 
effective in improving arts education. 

F. Research is needed to tell us what can and should be taught at what 
ages and how it can best be taught. Research should be included on the 
complete act of learning — students' interactions with teachers, the nseof 
resources in specific classrooms, and the influence of the family and 
environment on learning in the arts in comparison to learning in other 
subjects. Research is needed to provide more information on how 
students acquire knowledge of, and learn to interpret, the arts; how 
students perceive, value, perform, create, and use the arts; and how 
learning in the arts broadens perspective, gives a sense of the human 
condition, and fosters reasoning ability. 
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Leadership in Arts Education 



What is taught in America's schools reflects the values of American 
society, tlie ideals of the nation, the educational goals of the states, and 
the demands of local communities. 

Shortcomings in American education are a recognized matter of 
national concern. Wlien tlie 1984 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress reports that 12 percent of eighth-grade students say they do no 
writing in school and 40 percent of 13-year-olds do not have even 
intermediate-level reading skills, state legislatures, state departments 
of education, and school administn »ors take action. 

Statistics on arts education may cause less alarm: most Americans 
will not likely consider the nation at risk because less than half of 17- 
year-old high school students could identify Rembrandt's Night Watch as 
the significant work in comparison to three ordinary works. But concern 
for "cultural literacy" appears to be on the rise. E. D. Hirsch's Culviral 
Literacy and Alan Bloom's The Closing of the American Mind remained 
on the New York Times nonfiction best seller list for many months, and 
the report of the National Endow«nent for the Humanities, American 
Memory: A Report on the Humanities in the Nations Public Schools, 
received extensive media coverage. 

Americans' concern for "cultural literacy" is understandable. 
Without it young Americans will lack an understanding of their society 
and civilization, of themselves, their nation, and the multiplicity of 
cultures tliat define what it is to be an American. Tliis is especially 
1, nportant now when our young people spend something like six hours a 
day in front of the television screen, soaking up popular culture with 
little or no guidance as to how to discriminate between the good and the 
bad, the benevolent and malevolent. 

Arts education also has practical importance. Understanding the 
cultures of other countries helps American business succeed in world 
markets, and acts as a stimulus to the creativity and problem solving 
which are essential to competitiveness. 

Literacy in the arts is a compulsory prerequisite of "cultural 
literacy." But it cannot be acquired without study and hard work. If we 
are to have culturally literate young people, arts education, like other 
education, must be sequential and part of the curriculum. This can only 
be accomplished by popular demand which, in turn, requires strong 
leadership. 
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There are four major sectors that can help advance the cause of 
arts education: 



1) The governance sector includes the President and the Congress of 
the United States; state governors and legislatures; mayors, county 
executives, and city and county councils; parents and the voters. This 
sector determines the societal goals to be achieved by education and 
allocates public monies to these ends. 

2) The education sector includes teachers, school administrators, local 
boards of education, state education agencies, the US, Department of 
Education, teacher training institutions, teacher credentialing agencies, 
and professional associations which support education and education 
professionals. This sector operates and directly influences the schools; 
it implements education programs designed to achieve the societal goals 
set by the governance sector. 

3) The arts sector includes artists and arts professionals, arts 
institutions, arts patrons, alliances of arts supporters, and government 
arts agencies at local, state, and federal levels (including the National 
Endowment for the Arts), This sector includes both commercial and 
nonprofit ventures that create, produce, present, exhibit, perform, 
publish, and preserve art. It also includes the film, television, recording, 
and publishing media. 

4) The business-producer sector includes publishers, manufacturers, 
and suppliers (including audio-visual producers) of materials for use in 
schools. This sector produces and distributes curriculum resources and 
materials. 

Individuals and organizations in each of the four sectors need to 
reach beyond their special, although sometimes overlapping interests 
and work together if arts education is to advance. Understanding of the 
four sectors and of recent examples of successful commitment to arts 
education can help point the way 

THE GOVERNANCE 
SECTOR 



The arts will become part of the school curriculum only when 
concerned citizens work to make it happen. They are the parents and 
voters who elect the officials and legislators who set educational goals 
and establish education budgets. Citizens concerned with making arts 
education a basic and sequential part of the curriculum can join groups 
such as parent-teacher associations and student organizations, attend 
school board meetings, and lobby school administrators and teachers. 
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They must insist on basic and sequential arts education for their 
children. 

Arts education has high standing in the governance sector In 
1985, President Reagan observed that "we must teach our children 
more than just hard facts and floppy disks. We must teach them the rich 
artistic inheritance of our culture,'' More recently, in June 1987, he 
commented: "The arts and the humanities teach us who we are and what 
we can be. They lie at the very core of the culture of which we re a part, 
and they provide the foundation from wMJi we may reach out to other 
cultures so that the great heritage that is ours may be enriched by —as 
well as itself enrich — other enduring traditions," After quoting John 
Adams to the effect that his grandchildren should have "a right to study 
painting, poetry, music, architecture," the President stated we should 
"resolve that our schools will teach our children the same respect and 
appreciation for the arts and humanities that the Founders had." 

President Reagans views of the importance of the arts and of arts 
education in American life have been shared by Presidents from George 
Washington on. 

The Congress is also on record in supporting the importance of 
arts education. In 1985, it called for this report, and also amended the 
Endowment's enabling legislation to include in the Congressional 
Declaration of Purpose for the two National Endowments the following 
finding: "Americans should receive in school background and prepara- 
tion in the arts and humanities to enable them to recognize and 
appreciate the aesthetic dimensions of our lives, the diversity of 
excellence that comprises our cultural heritage, and artistic and 
scholarly expression," 

Legislatures at the state level are similarly on record. In 1983, the 
National Conference of State Legislatures adopted the following policy 
resolution: "The performing, visual, and literary arts are an essential 
element of the quality of life in every state, a means of creative 
expression, and a source of enjoyment for all. The opportunity to 
experience the arts should be available to every individual. The National 
Conference of State Legislatures encourages state legislatures to 
pursue policies which: Encourage the improvement of arts education 
programs for students and teachers, and the integration of the arts into 
the education curriculum," 

Support of arts education comes from other parts of the 
governance sector. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers (the 
National PTA) has published articles and brochures to help local 
parent-teacher associations advance learning in the arts, "The National 
PTA believes that the arts are central to learning, and that the 
integration of the arts in general education is a goal of the highest 
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PRESIDENTIAL QUOTATIONS 



George Washington 
Letter to Reverend 
Joseph Willard, 
March 22, 1781 

John Adams 

Letter to Abigail Adams 

May 12, 1780 



Thomas Jefferson 
Letter to James Madison, 
September 20, 1785 



Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Address at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, PA 
February 22, 1936 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Remarks at opening of new 
American galleries at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
October 24, 1957 

John E Kennedy 

Remarks on behalf of the 
National Cultural Center 
National Guard Armory 
November 29, 1962 



"The arts and sciences essential to the prosperity of the state and to the 
ornament and happiness of human life have a primary claim to the 
encouragement of every lover of his country and mankind." 



"I must study politics and war that my sons may have liberty to study 
mathematics and philosophy. My sons ought to study mathematics and 
philosophy, geography, natural history and naval architecture, naviga- 
tion, commerce, and agriculture, in order to give their children a right 
to study painting, poetry, music, architecture. . . " 

"You see I am an enthusiast on the subject of the arts. But it is an 
enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as its object is to improve the 
taste of my countrymen, to increase their reputation, to reconcile to 
them the respect of the world, and procure them its praise." 

"Inequality may linger in the world of material things, but great music, 
great literature, great art and the wonders of science are, and should 
be, open to all." 



"Art is a universal language and through it each nation makes its own 
unique contribution to the culture of mankind." 



"Art and the encouragement of art is political in the most profound 
sense, not as a v/eapon in the struggle, but as an instrument of 
understanding of the futility of struggle between those who share mans 
faith. Aeschylus and Plato are remembered today long after the 
triumphs of imperial Athens are gone. Dante outlived the ambitions of 
13th-century Florence. Goethe stands serenely above the politics of 
Germany, and I am certain that after the dust of centuries has passed 
over ou r cities, we too will be remembered not for victories or defeats in 
battle or politics, but for our contribution to the human spirit. . . ." 
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Lyndon B. Johnson 
Remarks at signing of tlie 
Arts and Humanities BiZZ, 
September 29, 1965 

Richard M. Nixon 

Address at the Annual 
Conference of the Associated 
Councils of the Arts, 
May 26, 1971 

Gerald R. Ford 

Message to the Congress, 
transmitting Anvual Report 
of the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National 
Council on the Arts 
June 23, 1976 

Jimmy Carter 

Remarhi at a White 
House Reception 
National Conference of Artists 
April 2, 1980 

Ronald Reagan 
Remarks at the 
National Medal of Arts 
White House Luncheon, 
June 18, 1987 



"Art is a nations most precious heritage. For it is in our works of art that 
we reveal to ourselves, and to others, the inner vision which guides us 
as a Nation. And where there is no vision, the people perish " 



"We, this Nation of ours, could be the richest nation in the world. We 
could be the most powerful nation in the world. We could be the freest 
nation in the world —but only if the arts are alive and flourishing can we 
experience the true meaning of our freedom, and know the full glory of 
the human spirit." 

"Our Nation has a diverse and extremely rich cultural heritage. It is a 
source of pride and strength to millions of Americans who look to the 
arts for inspiration, communication and the opportunity for creative 
self-expression." 



"The relationship between government and art must necessarily be a 
delicate one. It would not be appropriate for the government to try to 
define what is good or what is true or what is beautiful. But government 
can provide nourishment to the ground within which these ideas spring 
forth from the seeds of inspiration within the human mind. . . ." 

"Why do we, as a free people, honor the arts? Well, the answer is both 
simple and profound. The arts and the humanities teach us who we are 
and what we can be. They lie at the very core of the culture of which 
we re a part, and they provide the foundation from which we may reach 
out to other cultures so that the great heritage that is ours may be 
enriched by — as well as itself enrich — other enduring traditions." 
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priority. The teaching and study of the arts in the elementary, 
secondary, and continuing education curriculum is a key to the 
complete intellectual and philosophical development of students." 

Private foundations are also actively working for improved arts 
education. The Rockefeller Foundation played a leading role in 
supporting The Arts, Education and Americans Panel which in 1977 
published Coming to Our Senses. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching provided leadership in its 1983 repoi l, High 
School: A Report on Secondary Education in America which affirmed the 
place of the arts as a basic subject in the high school curriculum. The 
J. Paul Getty Trust has made arts education one of its four major areas of 
funding and concern. 

This rhetoric and activity is being translated into action. Since 
1979, 27 states have added arts requirements for high school 
graduation; only two had such requirements before. Similarly, the U.S. 
Department of Education 1987 survey of school districts (1987 district 
survey) reports that a growing number of districts now require units in 
the arts for graduation from high school. The number reporting 
increases between 1982 and 1987 in the number of arts courses being 
offered is greater than those reporting decreases. Fifty percent of school 
districts report that the percentage of their budgets allocated to arts 
education increased during these years. While a majority of districts 
reported that between 1982 and 1987 the percent of classroom time in 
the school day for arts education stayed the same, more than a third 
reported that the amount of time had increased; only 6 percent reported 
decreases. And, state appropriations for artist residency programs have 
increased 71 percent in the three-year period 1983-86. 

It is noteworthy that in the states most highly involved in education 
reform — New Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah, to 
name just five — the process has been pushed by governors and state 
legislators. Arts education reform in these states is treated as seriously 
as reform in other educational subjects. Achieving parity for arts 
education reform took vigilance on the part of teachers and initiative by 
state education leaders. 

Tennessee: Working the In early drafts of what became the 1984 Tennessee Education Reform 
Arts into Education ^^^^ ^^^^ included. An English teacher in Eastern 

Reform Tennessee, who was then Chairperson of the Tennessee Arts Commis- 

sion, reported the omission to her state senator, who pointed it out to 
both the drafters of the educational plan and the Governor. The 
Governor, in cooperation with a coalition of legislators from ooth 
political parties, used the power of his office to make the arts part of 
what came to be called the "Better Schools Program." The political 
negotiations to develop the Better Schools Program included an 
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agreement between the senator from Eastern Tennessee and the 
Governor that at least $1 million in new educational funds would be 
specifically earmarked for arts education. 

As the Better Schools Program moved forward, higher amounts 
were allotted to the arts, a new state director of arts education was hired 
to develop a comprehen'jive plan for arts education, and three music 
and three visual arts consultants were brought to Tennessee to help 
implement it. By the 1989-90 school year, each school district in the 
slate is required to show how its arts programs correspond to the state 
curriculum framework. 

Tennessee also established a week-long "Tennessee Arts Acad- 
emy," in which art and music teachers and classroom teachers work with 
six nationally recognized clinicians, lecturers, and arts specialists from 
across the country. In 1987 alone, approximately 15 percent of the 
visual arts teachers in the state had the opportunity to study at the 
Academy. The teachers give their time and receive in-service and 
college credit; other costs are borne by the state. 

The Tennessee Better Schools Program also plans to place art, 
music, and physical education teachers in each elementary school in the 
slate, at an estimated total cost of $44 million a year, to be phased in 
over a four-year period. The first phase was put into effect during the 
1986-87 school year. 

Another outstanding initiative is represented by New Jersey's Literacy in 
the Arts Act, signed into law in June 1987. This comprehensive bill 
resulted from the strong leadership provided by Governor Thomas H. 
Kean* With funding from the New Jersey State Department of 
Education, the bill created a task force made up of two members of the 
New Jersey Council on the Arts, the Chancellor of Higher Education, 
the President of the New Jersey State School Board Association, and the 
President of the State Education Association, plus 16 public members 
appoined by the governor. 

The task force is charged with the following tasks: (1) to develop a 
plan to provide sequential K-12 instruction in the performing and visual 
arts for all young people in the sti*:e; (2) to survey all ongoing arts 
programs in the state and make the findings available to all school 
districts; (3) to evaluate the effects of arts exposure on the total 
educational and psychological development of students; (4) to explore 
the feasibility of establishing competency requirements for high school 
students in any of, but not limited to, the disciplines of writing, 
architecture, dance, and drama; and (5) to examine procedures through 
which teachers of visual and performing arts can obtain certification in 
their fields and recommend possible reforms where appropriate. 
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THE EDUCATION The most powerful force in education is llie individual school, along with 

SECTOR principal, its teachers, and the parents who support it. The school 

district, with its power to shape policy and make budget allocations, is a 
close second. As the distance between students and teachers and 
decision-making authorities increases, however, real influence gener- 
ally decreases. Federal or national entities, such as the U.S. Department 
of Education and national education membership organizations, have 
less influence on schools than state-level authorities and membership 
organizations, and these in turn are less influential than local schools 
and school boards. 

Those outside the education sector need to mesli their efforts with 
state and locally mandated school programs. The arts can only become 
part of the basic curriculum if the education sector perceives such 
change to be its responsibility and interest. Giving priority to arts 
education requires making time in the school day, hiring qualified 
teachers, and producing curriculum materials. Only the education 
sector can do this. 

For too long, however, the arts educators have shouldered most of 
the task of justifying and implementing arts education. While they have 
the expertise, they lack the clout to make the arts an educational 
priority. Arts education programs are seldom expected to be as good as 
they might be. Those in the education sector must reach out and join 
forces with members of the governance and arts sectors to advance arts 
education in the schools. 
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Leadership at the 
School Level 



According lo research known as effective schools research (summarized 
and analyzed by Educational Research Service, Inc.), leadership by 
principals is the key to higher quality school programs. Comparisons of 
achievements of students with similar social and economic backgrounds 
also show that higher quality school programs contribute to student 
learning. While this finding might appear to be self-evident, the 
research in fact rebuts James Coleman's 1966 Equality of Educational 
Opportunity Study which suggested that schools had little effect on 
student achievement and that socially and economically advantaged 
students were bound to succeed in school while socially and 
economically disadvantaged students were bound not to. It is important 
for the future of arts education programs that arts education be among 
the criteria forjudging school "effectiveness." Today it is not. 

Effective schools research identifies five major characteristics in 
schools where student achievement is high: strong instructional 
leadership, an orderly school climate, high expectations, frequent 
assessment of student progress, and an emphasis on basic skills. Three 
of these factors have particular application to arts education: strong 
administrative leadership, high expectations, and frequent assessment 
of student progress. 

Administrative Leadership: According to the Phi Delta Kappa study of 
exceptional urban schools (1980), the leadership authority of school 
administrators is crucial to an "effective school." Without it, efforts by 
parents and others outside the schools often fail, because they lack 
"permanence, power, and legitimacy" (Educational Research Service, 
Inc., 1983, p. 26). This finding is particularly important to arts 
education. Most reform efforts in this area have been initiated from 
outside the school structure, by parents and individuals and organiza- 
tions in the arts sector. Relatively few ot these have been effective. An 
excellent example of working within the school structure is the checklist 
for elementary school principals developed by the National Art 
Education Association. (See following box.) 

High Expectations: It is critical that school principals insist on 
programs in the arts that are as rigorous and systematic as those in 
reading and mathematics. As in these subjects, principals should know 
the arts curriculum, make frequent inquiries about the arts programs, 
and visit arts classrooms to observe instruction and discuss it with their 
teachers. If school principals expect little of arts programs ether than 
student performances and exhibitions that reflect favorably upon the 
school, the programs will never be as good as they should and can be. 
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Frequent Assessment of Student Progress: School-wide systems for 
careful and frequent evaluation of student progress are also characteris- 
tic 01 effective schools. Such systems must be applied to arts education 
so that the teachers will understand that student progess in the arts is of 
concern to tl;e whole school. Teachers and principals need to know what 
the students are actually learning so ihey can evaluate the effectiveness 
of arts instruction and offer special attention to those who need it. 
Progress in the arts should be of as much concern as in any otter 
subject. 

A Checklist Developed for ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS by the National Art Education 
A ^ociation 

SCHOOL LEADERSHIP: As the instructional leader, do you understand the value of art education to the 
development of a child? Does your faculty realize that your commitment to quality education includes art 
education? Do you work directly with the district-wide art supervisor, director, coordinator, or 
chairperson to ensure a quality art program? Do you encourage student art exhibits, field trips and guest 
speakers as a part of your art program? 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT: Does the school proiide a separate budget for the art program other than 
student fees and donations from , PTA, PTO or some other source? Is there a budget for repair or 
replacement of materials, equipment and furniture for each classroom in which art is taught? Are there 
monies designated for professional development? 

ART CURRICULUM: Do the written goals and objectives of your state, district and school include the 
study of art? Does the elementary art curriculum iiiclude the opportunity to produce creative artworks, to 
stud) art appreciation and history, art criticism nd aesthetics? Is the curriculum sequential taking into 
account the developmental levels of childrentj a^t? Is the curriculum reviewed and revised every five 
years? 

ART INSTRUCTION: Do te.,» hers plan Wessons and units in art which reflect the goals and objectives of 
th^ state and district C"r . iculum Are paru Is and students aware of the goals and objectives? Do teachers 
record pupil progress in e.i{? Are teachers involved in the establishment of an appropriate evaluation of 
their teaching? Are students involved in ine roles of artist, critic, historian and observer? 

ART PERSONNEL: Is there one certified ari teacher for every 350-450 children? If you do not have a 
certified art teacher, are the regular classroom teachers adequately trained to teach a variety of art 
activicies and techniques, art appreciation and history, art criticism and aesthetics? 
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Leadership at the "Effective schools ' leadership is also needed at the district level. An 

District Level outstanding example of hov^ this works is the Virginia Beach school 

district in Virginia, which maintains clearly defined district-wide 
policies, decision-making procedures, and expectations for each of its 
62 schools. All instruction, including arts instruction, is based on 
curriculum guides prepared by district supervisors and teachers and 
backed by extensive resource materials. 

Each major subject has a standing curriculum committee 
composed of teachers, supervisors, a school counselor, parents, and 
students. The committees meet for at least five days each year, during 
school time, to make recommendations on curriculum development 
and revision. Minutes from these committee meetings are circulated 
throughout the district and are available for public inspection. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Is there an ongoing staff development program for your teachers? 
Are classroom teachers provided training in a variety of art activities and techniques, art appreciation and 
history, art criticism and aesthetics? Are the teachers pursuing advanced course work/degrees? Are the 
art teachers active members of their local, slate and national art education associations? 

TIME AND SCHEDULING: Do students receive art instruction from a certified art teacher or regular 
classroom teacher at least 100 minutes per week per year? If you have a certified art teacher, do the 
classroom teachei-s provide supplementary art experiences? Are class sizes consistent with the staffing 
ratio of other teachers in the building? 

CLASSROOM MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: Are resource textbooks provided for each teacher? Are 
art textbooks provided for the students? Is there evidence that the teacher resource textbooks and student 
textbooks are being used? Arc art films, filmstrips, slides, prints, posters, and original artwork available 
for teacher use? Does the library have a collection of resources for students on art activities and 
techniques, art appreciation, history and artists, careers in art, etc.? Are art magazines and journals 
available? 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT: Are there consumable supplies for drawing, painting, sculpture, 
printmaking, ceramics, fibers, etc, readily available for teacher use? Do the students supply some of the 
art materials which can be brought from home at little or no expense to the students? Is your school 
equipped with specialized art equipment such as art furniture, sinks, kiln, paper cutter, tables, hand 
tools, etc.? 

Source: National Art Education Association, Quality An Education: A Checklist Developed for Elementary Principals, 
National Art Education Association, Reston, VA, undated. 
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The new Virginia Beach visual arts curriculum guide, wl'^ich 
added art history and appreciation to art creation, was resisted by some 
of the visual arts teachers who had previously taught only craft skills. A 
few of these teachers were even placed on probation because their 
teaching did not reflect the district curriculum, but they were also given 
in-service training to help them develop teaching that would. A recent 
survey reveals that over 90 percent of the district's art teachers are now 
in favor of the district requirements. Most important, the survey also 
shows that district-wide adherence to a broad curriculum has resulted in 
higher student achievement, as most of a sample of the districts 
students scored several times higher than the national average on test 
questions taken from the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
visual art exam. 

Beyond Creating: The Place for Art in Americas Schools, a study 
released by the Getty Center for Education in the Arts in 1985, affirms 
that written, sequential curricula are crucial to effective teaching and 
learning in the visual arts. This finding contradicts the longstanding 
belief that visual arts teachers should seek to stimulate creativity without 
being bound by curricular constraints. The Virginia Beach teachers 
have reported on questionnaires, and demonstrated in their teaching, 
that the new curriculum allows ample room for instructional innovation. 

The con^initment and initiative of the district superintendent and 
his staff were key to implementing the Virginia Beach program. The 
superintendent made sure that everyone understood that the arts were 
to have the same status as any other school subject, and central office 
administrative and supervisory staff and school principals were giver; 
the challenge and the responsibility to make this happen, thereby 
creating an inspiring model. In Art Hisior)'; Art Criticism^ and Art 
Production (vol. 2), the investigator attributed the success of the 
Virginia Beach district to the superintendent's leadership: 

If all school districts were so well organized, so efficiently and effectively 
administered^ and so enlightened concerning both their general 
educational program and the value they place on the role of art in that 
program, then art education in this country would rest on solid footing. 
As it now stands, basic changes in American art education would 
probably have to be preceded by changes in both the values and the 
administrative practices of school superintendents, their staffs, and 
school principals (p. 7-42). 
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Leadership at the State State leadership u\ arts education manifests itself in many ways: in 
Level setting standards for the accreditation of college and university teacher 

training programs, standards for teacher certification, requirements for 
high school graduation and for subjects which must be taught in each 
grade, and requirements for entrance to state-administered colleges 
and universities. State leadership is also involved in adopting courses of 
study, curriculum frameworks and guides, and textbooks. Stale 
building-code requirements, health and safety requirements, and 
limitations on class si/.e for educational as well as safety reasons also 
aflecl the classroom, as does legislation governing the negotiations 
between boards of education and unions. Finally, state legislation 
affects the budgets available to schools while state referenda can limit 
the authority of local taxing bodies to provide funding. 

In a 1985 survey of state education policies and practices that 
support the arts, the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 
found that: 

• Foriy-lwo stales nuuuiale arts instruction in olenienlary, middle or 
secondary schools. 

• Thirty-six slate education agencies had a stale-level organizational 
unit for one or more of the arts, with music or /isual arts included in 
every case. 

• Nearly all of the stales and special jurisdictions (50) employed arts 
specialislG. 

• There appeared to he more support for aiis education from a 
functional than from a policy perspective in that cnly 13 stales 
reported that their boards of education specified the arts within forir.al 
statements of educational goals, allhoLgh 44 indicated /hey were in 
the process of revising policies in ways that would affeel arts education 
positively. 

• Forty-three slates distribute guidelines for arts instruction to local 
districts, although these suggestions arc usually general rather than 
specific. 

• A majority of states (36) publish guidelines for visual arts and music; 
20 states have guidelines in dance, drama, and creative writing, but 
only 12 states require that dance and/or drama he offered at the 
secondary level. 

While states have increased their high school graduation requirements 
in the arts, most do not collect data on how effective their arts programs 
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are or cn liow lliey are supporled financially, whether fron^ federal block 
grants, state categorical funds or discretionary income. Apparently, the 
trend is toward increased state support for arts education, although 
actual amounts vary considerably. State guides for curriculum adoption 
and state provision for textbook adoption can be a prescription for 
failure unless they are accompanied by corresponding technical 
support and adequate funding. 

Nonetheless, the CCSSO reporS emphasizes the importance of 
state leadership in improving arts education, particularly when it is 
supported by state and local commitment: 

The niajority of the SEA [stale education agency] respondents believed 
that the formulation of new policies at the state level will lead to 
improved ruts instruction in the stale They emphasized lhal legislative 
funding was a critical factor to the effective iiroleinenlation of policies, 
and that such policies should define the arts as basic to the K-12 
curriculum. They also recommended a commitment, both at the stale 
and local level, to fund and otherwise enable schools to provide qualified 
instructors to teach the arts (in all subject areas), to offer sufficient 
numbers of courses to reach all students, and to ensure that the art^ are 
includ »d as part of solid academic preparation for a well-'-'^unde.., pre- 
collegiate education. In summary, respondents believed that if slate and 
local aduiinislraiors, teachers, and parents generally came to believe 
that the atta v/ere basic, many of the problems encountered in providing 
quality comprehensive arts education for all students would in ^ be 
resolved (pp. 6-7). 

Although the states are generally responsible for all education, 
they exercise this function very differently. In 'he case of arts education, 
some legislate mandatory minimum requiremeiits while others pass the 
responsibility to local scliool districts. 

North Carolina is a gr i example of centralized stiite control. In 
1984, North Carolina audited its entire educational curriculum under 
its Elementary and Secondary School Reform Act of 1984, and then in 
1985 promulgated a 526-page North Carolina Standard Course ofStud)) 
sx North Carolina Competency-Based Curriculum, and an 870-page 
teacher handbook on arts education. These reforms are to be 
implemented by the 1992-93 school year, with school accreditation 
eventually depending on compliancewith them. Thee arealso plans for 
a statewide program of testing to determine the success of the reform 
effort. 

Colorado represents a good decentralized example. Colorado has 
no statewide cur-iculum requirements, no statewide curriculum friue3 
or course of study, no state-adopted oi mandated textbooks, no 
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State Leadership by 
Higher Education 



State Certification of 
Arts Teachers and 
Accreditation of School 
Programs 



statewide standards for testing, no statewide test, and no statewide 
requirements for high school graduation {Arts in the Schools: State by 
State, 1985, p. 18). 

Most states fall somewhere in between and responsibility for 
determining the character of arts programs may legitimately reside at 
any level. In some, the local school districts must either develop their 
own curriculum, or, as frequently happens, pass the responsibility on to 
the local school administrator who may in turn delegate it to individual 
arts teachers. 

In other states, regional, county or intermediate educational 
agencies assist local school districts by providing programs and services 
which small districts would be unable to provide alone. In addition to 
coordinated purchasing and other administrative tasks, these agencies 
often provide leadership in curriculum development, staff develop- 
ment, and asf.istance with special populations. 

Colleges and universities help arts education at the state level in many 
ways. Best known is their role in educating teachers. But they also 
encourage arts education research, and provide residencies for visiting 
artists and scholars. In addition, university museums exhibit works of 
art from their own collections and from touring exhibitions and 
sometimes prepare exhibits for use in schools. Campus performing arts 
facilities produce or present both home-grown and touring perform- 
ances. Campus radio and television stations provide a variety of artistic 
fare to the community and state as well as hands-on instruction to 
students. Higher education staff often serve as consultants to state 
departments of education, local school districts, and the business- 
producer sector which provides materials for use in classrooms. 

Finally, colleges and universities have direct impact on high 
schools through their entrance requirement and the courses for which 
they give credit. In too many cases, colleges and universities do not give 
credit for high school arts courses, concluding that the content of these 
courses does not meet their standards. An exception is the California 
State University system which, beginning in the fall of 1988, will require 
all incoming high school graduates to have successfully completed one 
year of visual or performing arts. 

States are also responsible for setting standards for teacher training 
programs, the certification of teachers, and the effectiveness of certain 
categorical programs and services. 

Teacher training institutions — public, private, and parochial — 
must meet state criteria if they offer students course work which leads to 
teacher certification. A recent trend shows a growing number of states 
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requiring teachv^r candidates to pass qualifying examinations as well as 
successfully complete required course work. While standards vary from 
state to state, most states have certification standard for secondary art 
and music teachers. On the other hand, only 24 states ave certification 
programs for theater and only 15 for dance teacliers. And only 19 states 
require prospective arts teachers to pass qualifying examinations before 
receiving a certificate. 

Standards for the preparation of arts teachers are also affected 
when colleges and universities voluntarily agree to have these programs 
reviewed and accredited by one of the four national accrediting 
associations — the National Association of Schools of Art and Design, 
the National Association of Schools of Dance, the National Association 
of Schools of Music, and the National Association of Schools of Theatre. 








Tliomas Jefferson, Monticello, the West Front and Gardens, Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundailon, Inc, 
James Tkatch 
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National Level 



US. DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 



Many state departments of education also review K-12 school 
programs and accredit or approve them when they meet specified 
standards and comply with state regulations. In addition, schools can 
voluntarily agree to have their programs accredited by one of six 
regional accrediting associations which cover school programs in all 
subjects including the arts. Most regional associations develop 
standards to be used during a self-study process; this is followed by a 
site visit from an evaluation team. Unfortunately, regional association 
standards in the arts are usually too general to be very effective. 

Leadership at the national level affects the climate for arts education. 
The U.S. Department of Education, the national professional associa- 
tions of educators and education administrators, and several prominent 
not-for-profit entities are all key players. 

Although the federal government has no specific constitutional 
responsibility for education and provides only 9 percent of the money 
spent on education, the U.S. Department of Education can exert 
substantial influence through its support of slate departments of 
education and of research. Unfortunately, the Department has not 
consistently provided broadly based support for research and curricu- 
lum development in arts education, and since 1979 art and music have 
not been part of the National Assessment of Educational Progress which 
it sponsors, although assessments of both had been planned at six-year 
intervals. Because other school subjects have been placed in the 
national spotlight and the arts have not, federal funding policies may 
have contributed to the perception that the arts are not as important as 
other school subjects. 

Several recent developments are, however, encouraging. The 
1983 report to the U.S. Department of Education by the Commission on 
Excellence in Education, A Nation at Risk, included the arts as one of 
the key components of the curriculum f the eight years leading to high 
school, and contended that the high school curriculum "should also 
provide students ^ -'*h programs requiring rigorous effort in subjects that 
advance students' personal, educational, and occupational goals, such 
as the fine and performing arts." 

U.S. Secretary of Education William J. Bennett has been a strong 
voice in strengthening both arts and humanities education. In his 1986 
report on elementary education. First Lessons, he declared that the "arts 
are an essential element of education, just like reading, writing, and 
arithmetic." This was helpful, as was his address to the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Schools of Music that same year when he 
said: "Not only do the arts contain an important part of what it means to 
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be human, the arts also give coherence, depth, and resonance to other 
academic subjects. One of the primary tasks of our schools should be to 
train our young people to know, lov^, and respond to the products of the 
human spirit in music, dance, drama, and the visual arts. Surely it 
should be possible for them to emerge from their years of schooling with 
their eyes, ears, heads, and hearts attuned to what is lastingly beautiful 
in their cultural heritage." 

In December 1987, Secretary Bennett issued a booklet presenting 
his idea of a core curriculum for American high school students. He - 
described that report, James Madison High School: A Curriculum for 
American Students, as **an effor* to spell out the essential elements of 
what all students should learn. It gives flesh to the minimum graduation 
requirements called for by A Nation at Risk!' Most significant. Secretary 
Bennett's recommendvid high school curriculum requires one year in 
the fine arts — one semester in art history and one semester in music 
history. In addition, the report affirms that: "Studio arts, drama, and 
vocal and instrumental music are valuable and appropriate student 
pursuits; many secondary schools will want to offer them for credit as 
elective classes." 

This recommendation, while not as broad as our recommendation 
for two years of study in the arts, would be an advance for the many 
states which have yet to generate arts requirements, per se. Consistent 
with these statements, the U.S. Department of Educatioii has joined with 
the National Endowment for the Arts in funding research in arts 
education. On October 14, 1987, the Department and the Endowment 
jointly announced the establishment of research centers in arts 
education and in literature education. 

This project, which is part of an overall U.S. Department of 
Education effort involving the content of the basic subjects in the K-12 
curriculum, is particularly important in the arts, both symbolically and 
substantively. It is important symbolically because it represents an 
ongoing national collaboration between the Department of Education 
and the Arts Endowment; it also highlights the Department of 
Education s recognition that the arts should be as basic a part of 
education as English, malh, and science. It is important substantively 
because there is perhaps less consensus on the nature of the arts 
curriculum than on that for other subjects. 

In another collaborative effort with both the Arts Endowment and 
the Humanities Endowment, the U.S. Department of Education funded 
and fielded in 1987 a survey of a sample of school districts about their 
policies and programs concerning arts and humanities education. This 
survey was initiated as part of the "cooperation" Congress requested 
from the Department in developingthe present report, which includes a 
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substantial amount of that information. 

The Education Department also continues to fund the education 
programs of the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts (S3.3 million 
in Fiscal Year 1987), as well as Very Special Arts (a program affiliated 
with the Kennedy Center), which develops programs to integrate the arts 
into the general education of disabled children and the lives of disabled 
adults. 

In a country where formal responsibility for education rests at state and 
local levels, the national perspectives of the professional education 
associations are important to improving arts education. Four major 
groups of professional organizations influence arts education — 
associations of arts teachers in schools, associations of arts educators in 
higher education, associations of education administrators, and general 
associations of educators. 

The objectives of the professional associations of arts teachers are 
to promote and improve arts education and provide a means for 
communication of ideas in the field. The most significant of these are the 
Music Educators National Conference, the National Art Education 
Association, the National Dance Association, the Music Teachers 
National Association, the American Association of Theatre for Youth, 
and the National Council of Teachers of English. 

These associations work with public and private school teachers of 
the arts, arts supervisors and administrators, museum and arts 
institution educators, college professors of the arts, researchers and 
evaluators, arts advocacy organizations, and representatives of the 
private sector. They pursue their objectives through research, con- 
ferences, and publications. 

Associations representing professional educators in higher educa- 
tion are also important. These include the National Association of 
Schools of Music, the National Association of Schools of Theatre, the 
National Association of Schools of Dance, the National Association of 
Schools of Art and Design, and the International Council of Fine Arts 
Deans. 

These associations help develop a sense of common endeavor 
among their members, provide for accreditation, and set standards for 
granting academic credit, degrees, and other professional credentials. 
In January 1986, a consortium of arts educators (arts teachers and 
educators in higher education) concluded in a briefing paper for the arts 
education community, enlUkd K-12 Arts Education in the United States: 
Present Context, Future Needs, that arts educators needed "an action 
agenda" to develop "individual knowledge and skills in the arts in an 
increasing number of students" as well as "public understanding that 
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art has important intellectual content as well as emotional appeal" (p. 
32). In November 1986, in response to the revision of the Arts in 
Education guidelines of the National Endowment for the Arts, the same 
consortium published another briefing paper to encourage arts 
educators to work in partnership with state arts agencies to advance 
serious study of the arts in schools. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) has been 
particularly active in its support for arts education. Representing the 
commissioners find superintendents of education of the 50 states and 
seven special jurisdictions, the CCSSO s survey of state arts education 
policies was published in 1985 as Arts, Education, and the States. That 
same year the CCSSO convened a meeting on arts education attended by 
27 commissioners and superintendents which reviewed the preliminary 
results of the survey and discussed the various issues in arts education. 
The survey and conference were sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Education, the National Endowment for the Arts, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

In August 1985, the CCSSO published a catalogue of relevant state 
projects. Options and Opportunities in Arts Education, and expressed the 
hope that the catalogue would serve as a "catalyst for the development, 
expansion, or refinement of state initiatives in arts education across the 
country." In addition, the CCSSO Instruction Committee adopted 10 
recommendations on arts education in 1985. These included establish- 
ing the arts as "part of the core of learning" and setting formal state 
education goals to allocate adequate funds to support arts education, 
provide quality arts instruction through qualified teachers, and 
incorporate the arts into state assessment and evaluation programs. 

The National School Boards Association (NSBA). representing 
state associations in 50 states and two special jurisdictions, also actively 
supports arts education. The NSBA's strong support for integrating the 
arts "into the curriculum as essential elements" has been reiterated as 
recently as September 1987 in its publication. Updating School Board 
Policies. The lead article by Robert R. Spillane, Superintendent of 
Fairfax County (Virginia) Public Schools, declared: "Arts Education is 
not a frill! The arts are basic and essential." The NSBA has launched a 
joint annual awards program to honor local school boards for 
outstanding support of the arts in education. The first presentation 
occurred in March 1988. 

The Board of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD) represents approximately 90,000 teachers, 
administrators and other officials at every level of education. It adopted 
the following resolution at its 1985 ?'\wual meeting: "As a result of 
mounting graduation requirements in such fields as mathematics. 
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science, and English, the arts have been fiequenlly excluded from the 
general requirements. The arts are essential to student cognitive and 
affective growth and, therefore, should be a vital part of the required 
curriculum." And, in 1987, ASCD dedicated an entire issue of its 
journal. Educational Leadership, to the topic of arts education. 

Still another example of the help arts education receives from 
professional associations is the collaboration between the American 
Association of School Administrators and the Alliance for Arts 
Education at the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. In 1985, 
these organizations coproduced a "how-to pamphlet," Performing 
Together: The Arts and Education, which presented a rationale for the 
central place of the arts in the schools and offered guidance for 
improving arts education. 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) and the National 
Education Association (NEA), and their affiliated state and local unions, 
have also been supportive of arts education. In 1987, u\e National 
Education Association resolved that "artistic expression is basic to an 
individual's intellectual, aesthetic and emotional development" and that 
"every elementary and secondary school curriculum must include a 
balanced, comprehensive and sequential program of fine arts instruc- 
tion taught by teachers certified in those fields." It has also urged its state 
affiliates "to become involved in the promotion, expansion and 
implementation of a fine arts program in the cuHculum." 

In 1988, the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Teachers passed a resolution stating that: 

. . . the basic school curriculum, K-12, as a part of a balanced course of 
study ill the arts, sciences and humanities, should require all students to 
study the arts. Students should be required to study the literary arts; the 
visual arts including design and architecture; the performing arts 
including music, dance, opera and theater; and the media arts in order to 
ensure that all students will be able to develop their creative potential and 
graduate from high school with a basic understanding of their society and 
of civilization. 

Another organization which supports the arts as part of basic 
education is the College Entrance Examination Board (College Board). 
In 1983, the College Board incli^Hed the arts as one of the six "basic 
academic subjects" for college; preparation as a part of its Educational 
Equality Project, Academic Preparation for College: What Students Need 
to Know and Be Able to Do. In 1985, it followed up with a series of 
booklets on each of the six basics, including Academic Preparation in the 
Arts. Over 400,000 copies of Academic Preparation for College were sold 
or distributed, and over 25,000 copies of Academic Preparation in the 
Arts were sold (chiefly to schools and teachers). 
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TV ; College Board reports that 23 states have taken some form of 
action in response to the*recoinmendations in the booklets and that the 
National Urban League is translating the recommendations into 
workshop programs for parents and community organizations. By late 
1988, the College Board will publish the results of a national survey 
measuring the degree to which its recommendations have been 
adopted, at which point a third generation of booklets will be published. 
The College Board has also included the arts among the basic academic 
subjects in its workshops for teachers. During the 1986-87 school year, 
some 3,000 teachers participated in 50 arts education workshops 
^cross the country. 

THE ARTS SECTOR while the arts have a very insecure place in the curriculum of most 

school districts, no other school subject has elicited such a broad 
network of support and advocacy from its practitioners. The arts sector 
may have no authority over the schools, but its members work tirelessly 
to strengthen arts education in the schools and to press its importance. 
Support comes in the form of influence, people, programs, and finance. 

Today, approximately 8,200 practicing artists work in over 10,000 
schools in residencies lasting from one day to a full school year. Often 
they are advocates for arts education and help teachers with the 
development of arts classes, particularly where no specialist teachers 
are available. In addition to working with small groups of students in 
class settings, artists-in-residence may give concerts or help with the 
creation of a mural or the printing and binding of a collection of poems. 
They also help young people learn how to be members of an audience 
and to see how an artist practices h:s or her craft. They also reach out to 
the community and help make it realize the importance of both the arts 
and arts education. 

Some of Americas best and most successful artists strongly 
believe in arts education and have devoted considerable time and 
energy, not to mention money, to working with young people. Arthui* 
Mitchell, the first Black to become a premier danseur with the New York 
City Ballet, resigned from the company after the assassination of Martin 
Luther King to found a dance school which would attract young Blacks 
to the dance profession. The resulting Dance Theater of Harlem and its 
school continue to draw many of their students from Harlem and other 
economically deprived neighborhoods. 

While still a principal with the New York City Ballet, Jacques 
d'Amboise founded the National Dance institute to bring dance to 
schoolchildren in the New York City area. Each year Mr. d'Amboise and 
his trained assistants teach elementary school children in four or five 
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i. photograph by Barbara Morgan, courtesy of the Martha Graham Dance Company, New York 
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selected schools for an entire school year. Their aim is not to recruit 
future professionals but to convey the joy and discipline of dance to 
children who would not otherwise experience it. The project is being 
copied in Boston and San Francisco with Mr. d'Ainboise, who attracts 
children like h latter-day Pied Piper, closely supervising both efforts. 

Bruce Marks, a former principal dancer with the American Ballet 
Theatre and the Royal Danish Ballet, currently artistic director of the 
Boston Ballet, is committed to reaching out to the community and 
providing arts education to the young. Having noticed that few minority 
dancers were interested in training in dance, he began in 1984 to work 
with two neighborhood elementary schools on the fourth and fifth-grade 
level for the purpose of exposing them to all kinds of dance — ballet, 
jazz, Spanish dance, African Black dance, and Chinese dance. In the 
1987-88 school year, his program will reach 235 students. 

Among the many musicians who have been active in arts 
education, Leonard Bernstein is perhaps best known for the televised 
young people's concert series he produced while he was director of the 
New York Philharmonic in the 1950 s and '60 s. His explanations of the 
workings of a symphony orchestra and brilliant interpretations of 
important symphonic works attracted huge audiences of young people. 

Folk artists, whose work is based on traditions that stretch far into 
the past, are understandably concerned with the importance of keeping 
these traditions alive for new generations. Theo Bikel and Pete Seeger, 
for instance, have both worked with young people. Until her recent 
death, the great Bessie Jones devoted most of her lime to working in 
Georgia's public schools to teach children the Black work songs and 
spirituals which she had done so much to preserve. 

Many art museums, art centers, theaters, and other cultural institutions 
have arts education programs. Their number is growing, and their 
influence can be national, regional, or local in scope. The arts sector 
also has countless membership and advocacy organizations, such as the 
American Council on the Arts, that can and do play important parts in 
advancing arts education. Since film, television, radio, and recordings 
are the cultural forms which most affect our young people, the 
organizations which produce and distribute them must be taken into 
account in designing arts education programs. They have enormous 
potential to contribute much more than they now do. 
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Visual Arts and Design Most art museums, uhelher large or small, sell or reiil reproductions of 

works of art, films, books, and catalogues. Most provide education 
programs used by schools, including docent services for visiting school 
classes and assistance to classroom teachers in tailoring these visits to 
the curriculum. Many museums also offer teacher training, sometimes 
with local college or university credit. 

Museums with national constituencies, like the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
have low-cost arts education programs with national constituencies. 
They distribute kits containing slides, workbooks, teaching guides, and 
other materials about individual artists, artistic periods or movements, 
or about more general historical subjects, such as "China: 1000 Years of 
Art and Culture" or "Arms and Armor." The Secondary Education 
Department of the Smithsonian Institution also distributes teaching kits 
about science, history, and the visual arts to thousands of schools across 
the counlry. 

The J. Paul Getty Trust s Center for Education in the Arts began in 
1981 a major effort to study and improve education in the visual arts. It 
has initiated several research efforts and a variety of pilot and 
demonstration projects in Discipline Based Art Education (production, 
history, criticism, aesthetics). Its Institute for Educators in the Visual 
Arts, a five-year pilot program involving 21 school districts, is designed 
to help elementary school classroom teachers teach the visual arts. The 
Getty Center has also provided S20,000 planning grants to eight 
regional institutes involving consortia of universities, school districts, 
and art museums in Florida, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Texas. It has funded school district 
plaiming grants in Provo, Utah; Robinsdale, Minnesota; and Portland, 
Oregon and is assisting three currir^alum development institutes to 
provide model lesson plans in the hope of stimulating the interest of 
commercial publishers in creating materials for discipline-based arts 
education. 

The architecture and design communities have undertaken a 
number of projects to provide students in elementary, middle, and 
secondary schools with a better sense of these disciplines. The 
American Institute of Architects Foundation has sponsored a "Sixth 
Grade Student Desigji Program" to introduce students to the design 
process. In a particularly interesting program in Broward County, 
Florida, the local AIA chapter has since 1983 sponsored K-12 student 
design competitions. 
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The Performing Arts Performing arts insliluliol ^—symphony orchestras, choruses, theaters 

and dance companies — also have educational programs. Many give 
special performances and workshops in schools. In rural areas, these 
may offer schoolchildren their first chance to attend a live performance. 

Young Audiences, with 37 chapters across the country, trains and 
sends professional artists into schools, and currently reaches almost five 
million children, or one of every eight. The Alliance for Arts Education 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts promotes arts 
education through a network of committees now active 41 states. The 
Lincoln Center Institute holds trainirjg workshops for teachers whose 
classes are invited to dress rehearsals or performances at Lincoln 
Center, a program that has been replicated in a number of cities outside 
New York. The Los Angeles Performing Arts Center trains teachers in 
summer institutes, offers quality arts residency programs, and provides 
performances in schools through its "Music Center on Tour" program. 

Performing arts membership organizations like the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, OPERA America (an association of opera 
companies). Chamber Music America, Dance/USA, and the American 
Association of Theatre for Youth all have programs to introduce children 
to the art form with which they are concerned. 

Creative Writing The Teachers & Writers Collaborative sends professional writers into 

schools to work with teachers and students, and publishes materials 
relating to the teaching of writing. A number of school systems have 
organized "poets-in-the-schools" residencies with the Collaborative. 

The Media The most pervasive influence of the arts sector on young people's 

perception of art and culture comes through the communication .nedia 
— television, publishing, recording, radio, and film. The most potent of 
these is television. Young people spend more time in front of the 
television set than in class — over six hours a day. 

The television and other entertainment industries provide young 
people with a substantial portion of their regularly used vocabularies, 
including their vocabularies in the arts. Young people with only a vague 
idea of who Mozart was (unless they happened to sec the movie version 
ofAmadetts) will know all about Michael Jackson and Kenny Rogers. 
They will have a better sense of the language and rhythms of "Miami 
Vice" than those of Dickens, whose vocabulary is now often considered 
"too difficult" for average students. 

These observations are not meant to imply that Michael Jackson is 
in the same league as Moziirt or that Crockett and Tubbs are today's 
equivalent of Oliver Twist. It is to say that pop music and popular TV 
series (which often contain a great deal of music) cannot be ignored by 
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those who would provide education in the arts. To do so would be to 
forfeit credibility among those young people whose confidence must be 
gained if ihcy arc to "gel into" the wealth of art produced over lime* 

The wares of the popular media, fiowever, are viewed by many 
educators (and artists and arts professionals) as of no educational 
account, and so no attempt is made to teach young people about the 
good and bad of popular culture. Yet, how can a young person 
understand what makes great art great v/ithout reference to the good 
and the bad of the popular arts that pervade the atinoi^here? 

Were young people better able to distinguish gocd from bad in 
popular cultuie, they might influence what the media give them, since 
the media respond to what audiences demand. But audience demand 
for a wider variety of fare depends on acquirinr;, through learning, a 
taste for different experiences, and that in turn depends upon acquiring 
the ability to understand the mor(*. complex vocabularies (even when 
extremely simple in exposition) of great art. 

Those involved with the media are rarely viewed as leaders ancl^ 
educators, but they do in fact lead and educate outside the schools. 
Targeting audiences and developing products for them is a form of 
leadership, like it or not. Leadership may not be altruistic, and artists 
and educators may not like what it is selling, but young people and 
adults buy it and buy it fieely Hence, the ofreri:;gs of television and tlu^ 
other media are major parts of actual education. The very fact that they 
are extracurricular and are consumed outside school adds to lhe»>r 
attraction for many young people. 

At the same time, the media have enormous power to improve 
education in the arts. Occasionally they do. The Leonard Bernstein 
young people's concerts on CBS begun in the '60 s brought classical 
music to millions of you!ig people. One reason Maestro Bernstein was so 
successful was that he made music from an earlier era relevant to young 
people, with periodic allusions to such popular music idols as the 
Beatles. 

Given the influence of television, and its success via public 
television in leaching young people basic scientific principles in "3-2-1 
Contact," the National Endowment for the Arts joined the John ^aul 
Getty Trust in funding the G^evelopment of a television series aimed at 
encouraging young people (ages eighl-10) at home to become interested 
in the arts and gain some basic understanding of their principles. The 
hope is to educate in the arts without losing the child's attention; at 
home, it is easy simply to switch channels. The results of three pilot 
programs (in visual art, music, and dance) are expected in mid-1988. 
Written materials, which can be used in schools, will be prepared for 
each program. 
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The Role of 
Government in 
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THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS 



STATE ARTS AGENCIES 



Public television has taken ii3 mission to present the arts very 
seriously, and it remains the main vehicle through which the television 
audience, children and adults, are given access to the arts. This fills a 
large gap, especially for those who lack geographical or financial access 
to live performances. 

In helping to provide this access, the Arts Endowment and its 
sister agency, the Humanities Endowment, have played significant 
roles. NEH has supported the "American Short Story,'' and both 
agencies have contributed to an unprecedented poetry series, "Visions 
and Voices," of particular interest to hi^h school students. "Live From 
Lincoln Center," "American Playhouse," "Dance in America," and 
"America By Design," all supported by the Arts Endowment, have 
consistently drawn audiences around the three million mark — low by 
commercial standards, but a vast extension of the arts audience for a 
particular event. 

The influence of television is such that a single program, 
commercial or noncommercial, such as "The Nutcracker'' or %mahland 
the Night Visitors" can help stimulate increased interest in live 
performances of dance or opera. The challenge is to sustain this 
interest. The relatively new cassette technologies have opened major 
possibilities, including distributing cassettes about the arts to schools 
and libraries, though legal rights and distribution issues in this field 
must still be resolved. 

Another important segment of the arts sector is the federal, state, and 
local government agencies which subsidize the arts. 

The National Endowment is the federal agency providing grants to 
artists and arts organizations across a diverse range of arts disciplines. 
The Endowment's Arts in Education Program is a S5 million program of 
grants to state arts agencies and other not-for-profit organizations 
specifically designed to help advance arts education in the schools. 
Further, grants to museums, orchestras, dance companies, theaters, 
and many other arts organizations help support artistic programs 
including those that reach young people. The next chapter, "The Role of 
the National Endovvment for the Arts," discusses in detail Endowment 
policies, as well as its potential for helping to make comprehensive 
education in the arts available to all students. 

All 50 states and the six special jurisdictions have arts agencies. Up to 
now their major education activity has been to administer artist 
residency programs for which the Endowment has provided financial 
support. 
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In Fiscal Year 1987, stale and special-jurisdiction arts agencies 
spent an average of 9 percent of their slate legislative appropriations on 
artists-in-residence programs. Individual state appropriations, how- 
ever, ranged from as little as .85 percent to 35.3 percent. Twenty-two 
states spent 5 percent or less of their state legislative appropriations on 
artists-in-residence activities while 19 spent more than 10 percent, with 
four of the latter group spending 20 percent. 

While residency programs remain the core of state arts agency arts 
education programs, over half the agencies are noiv engaged in planning 
activities, which include collaboration with state and local education 
agencies, to make the arts a more basic and sequential part of K-12 
education. New initiatives in curriculum development, teacher and 
artist in-service training, evaluation procedures, and advocacy hold 
promise for the future. The National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 
(NASAA) published in 1988 an Arts and Education Handbook: A Guide 
to Productive Collaborations, which argues for an inclusive effort on the 
part of all elements in the arts and edi'cation sectors. 



BUILDING STRONG COALITIONS: Minnesota State Arts Board 

The Minnesota Comprehensive Arts Planning Program (CAPP) is an excellent example of the leadership 
coalition that exists between the Minnesota State Arts Board (MSAB), the Minnesota State Department of 
Education (MDE), and the Minnesota Alliance for Arts in Education (MAAE), CAPP was originally 
established in 1983 with §125,000 from state and private sources. 

CAPH in its third Biennium, aims to assist the development of a strong network of programming, 
planning, advocacy, and leadership in ar:s education throughout the siate. In 1983, CAPP I, as it was then 
known, provided 3125,000 to train local school arts leaders in 30 districts in the state and furnished the 
impetus for those educators to begin developing and implementing a well planned discipline-based arts 
curriculum for their students. 

CAPP II began in 1985 with public/private partnership funding of $200,000 and was packaged 
together with a S4.9 million arts appropriation bill which included support for a Minnesota High School 
^d Resource Center for the Arts and K-6 categorical arts education aid. The CAPP II program served 29 
school districts throughout the state. 

CAPP III IS currently underway with a legislative appropriation of $150,000 and is serving 23 sites. 
Although the current biennial resources are less than in previous years, CAPP continues to exert a major 
influence in the development of arts education in Minnesota. 
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The first local arts agency was organized in 1949. By 1956, 55 were in 
existence, and bv 1985 there were over 3,000. Nearly 750 of these 
agencies have professional staffs, and one-third rec Jve some govern- 
ment funding, while the rest are private nonprofit organizations. Local 
arts agency budgets range from zero to S125 million (New York City). 
These community-based organizations serve as catalysts and planning 
entities to assist the community, arts institutions, artists, arid schoolr in 
/'anning for and supporting the arts. 

While much of this effort is focused on the adult population, there 
is a growing awareness that school-based arts education programs 
should be an important dimension of their efforts. For example, the 
( 00-plus member National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies (NALAA) 
is developing a policy paper on arts education, and its 1987 survey of 
305 NALAA members indicated that while the bulk of activity is in 
support of artist residencies and art classes or workshops outside of 
schools, a fifth to a quarter of the respondents are now engaged in 
advocacy and development of mandatory arts curricula in schools. 

The potential of the arts sector to advance arts education in schools is 
not yet being realized. Accustomed as the arts sector is to raising money, 
encouraging government support for the arts, and generally making the 
arts a part of community life, it has yet to rally behind the campaign to 
make the arts a basic and sequential part of the K-12 curriculum. 

The National Endowment for the Arts, for example, has always 
expressed concern for arts education and funded state arts agencies to 
support artist residencies, but until the 1980j5 it did not try to 
encourage schools to make arts education a higher educational priority. 
The same is true of state art agencies which until recently did not 
venture beyond residency programs. By the same token, many arfists 
and arts organizations have evolved their own arts education methods 
and even developed specific school programs, but generally they have 
not tried to change the way the education sector thinks about arts 
education. 

In short, the arts sector has tended to let the education sector off 
the hook, thus contributing to the view that arts education can remain an 
extracurricular effort. 

If the art? are to become a basic part of education, the education 
sector must become convinced of their educational, as well as their 
artistic worth. The arts sector can help with arts education, but it must 
first convince the education sector that not only is arts education in the 
education sector's interest, it is as essential to a satisfactory American 
education as English, math, and science. To do this, the arts sector will 
need to join forces with arts teachers to convince the rest of the 
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Excerpts from Brochure for Ad Hoc National Arts Education Working Group in 1987 
AD HOC NATIONAL ARTS EDUCATION WORKING GROUP 

On March 24, 1986 al ll;e offices of ihe Pew Memorial Trust, the American Council for the Arts (AC A) and 
Music Educators National Conference (MENC) brought together leaders from twenty-five national 
organizations involved with arts education to discuss their common areas of interest. These leaders 
repre^.ented arts service organizations, arts advocac) groups and arts education associations. During the 
course of the day-long meeting the group drafted the "Philadelphia Resolution" reprinted here. 

At subsequent meetings the resolution wa; .efined and taken to the boards of each of the 
organizations for their approval. This group, the \d Hoc National Arts Education Working Group, . . . 
continues to meet ... to discuss major policy issues of the arts education field. 

In the course of the meetings the group drafted and revised a second document, "Concepts for 
Strengthening Arts Education in School." The boards of directors of the groups have at ihlb point adopted 
this second document. 

The Ad Hoc Arts National Arts Education Working Group will continue to meet to fui ther define the 
policy needs of the arts education field and to examine ways that this policy work can affect the 
improvement of arts education in local communities and the development of state arts education plans. 

The group has been chaired by Fred Lazarus IV, President of the Maryland Institute College of Fine 
Arts, and co-convened b> Milton Rhodes, President of ACA, and John Mahlmann, Executive Director of 
MENC. 



PHILADELPHIA RESOLUTION, March 24, 1986 

WHEREAS, American Societ) is deeply concerned with the condition of elementar> and secondary 
education; and 

WHEREAS, the arts are basic to education and have great \alue in and of themselves and for the 
knowledge, skills and values they impart; and 

WHEREAS, the arts are a widely neglected curriculum aiid educational resource in American 
schools; and 

WHEREAS, numerous national reports have cited the arts as one of the most basic disciplines of the 
curriculum; and 

WHEREAS, ever) American child should have equal educaiional opportunit) to study the arts as 
representations of the highest intellectual achievements of humankind; 

THEREFORE, tl.e undersigned individuals, representing a broad cross-sect' n of national arts 
organizations, agree: 

THAT EVERY elementary and secondar> school should offer a balanced, sequential, and high 
quality program of in&tr uction in arts disciplines taught by qualified teachers and strengthened b) artists 
and arts organizations as an essential component of the curriculum; 

THAT WE PROMOTE public understanding of the connections between the study of the arts 
disciplines, the creation of art, and development of a Vijrant, productive American civilization; 

T^'^AT WE URGE inclusion of support for rigorous, comprehensive arts education in the arts 
development efforts of each community; 

THAT WE PURSUE development of local, state and national policies that result in more effective 
support for arts ediication and the professional teachers and artists who provide it. 
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education sector tliat arts education, like other education, must include 
specific learning outcomes, be taught sequentially, and use testing to see 
if the teaching results in the stipulate."! outcomes. 

To a degree, this is happening. For example, the American Council 
for the Arts has joined the Music Educaf)rs National Conference in 
building alliances among arts educators and the arts sector. The 
education sector must be convinced that arts education does not just 
consist in performances and exhibitions applauded by parents, but is 
valuable in and of itself. 

The arts sector can do this. The trustees of orchestras, museums, 
and other arts organizations, and the many volunteers who help them, 
are usually civic leaders in their communities. They wield influence with 
their school boards, school superintendents, and members of state 
legislatures. They have already made substantial commitments to the 
cultural life of their cities and towns. If they were to devote a small 
portion of this energy to convincing the schools that education in ihe arts 
should be basic and sequential and that school time and money should 
be allocated to this end, school boards and schools would follow. 

Advocacy by the arts sector for arts education is also in its own best 
interest. Future audiences for the arts outside the popular culture 
depend on their appreciation and understanding of those arts. So does 
future patronage of those arts. The Arts Endowment and state and local 
arts agencies can assist with these efforts, and they will, but ultimately 
the curriculum, and the resources and time allocated to it, will be 
determined by citizens in school districts. Those who know and love the 
arts and what they mean lo the community must now lake their cise to 
the schools and to those who determine school policy, so that all 
Americans, notjust the better educated Ihose going on to college, can 
have a sense of their civilization as represented in the best of art. 

The business-producer sector which affects arts education includes 
publishers of elementary and secondary school textbook n the arts 
(both teacher and student editions); the writers, developers, and 
publishers of tests for students and teachers; and the suppliers of 
recorded music, reproductions of works of art, musical instruments, 
and band uniforms. 

This sector helps to determine the arts curriculum in subtle ways 
that are sometimes not even recognized by arts educators. For example, 
if inexpensive high-quality reproductions of works of art from major 
periods and styles of art are unavailable, they are less likely to be 
studied. 

Private-sector manufacturers of instructional materials are 
guided by the marketplace. But state departments of education can 
affect the marketplace by providing powerful incentives, particularly for 
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textbook publishers. In a few key states, state boards of education 
approve lists of textbooks and materials from whicli school districts may 
select what they use. Tliis procedure gives these states greater 
assurance that their curriculum guidelines will be supported by the 
instructional materials actually bought and used by local districts. The 
state lists are based on tlie recommendations of review committees in 
accordance with published criteria. In some cases, publishers are 
actually asked to review their materials so they will conform to the 
specific conditions of the state curriculum commissions. 

Since textbooks are second only to teachers in determining the 
content of courses, editors of classroom texts, who successfully deal 
with state textbook adoption policies, have a powerful influence over 
what children learn. This is magnified by the current trend among 
educational publishers to develop not simply single texts on a particular 
subject area but complete "systems" of texts that stretch over several 
grade levels. 

The power of the editors is further magnified when we consider 
that the largest states, where the biggest markets are located, may in 
effect set policies for smaller states since publishers lend to publish only 
those textbooks whose wide circulation is assured. A state which finds 
such a textbook unsatisfactory, for whatever reason, may be forced to 
order it because nothing better is available. 

While central ordering of materials is characteristic of textbook 
sales, the converse is true of audio-visual resources, supplies, and 
computer software. Tliese are usually purchased directly by the school 
from commercial producers. And, equipment and art supplies are 
bought in quantity to assure cost savings whenever possible. State 
policies are less specific with respect to these materials, and the schools 
have more control, primarily because of limited budgets for these kinds 
of resources. 

It is ironic that in an age of television, control, funding, and 
attention are still overwhe"mingly focused on the printed word. Audio- 
visual materials, wliicli may have equal or stronger influence on 
students, are not made to conform to state and local education policies 
and objectives. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS The governance, education, arts and business-producer sectors should 

work together to convince parents and political and education leaders at 
the state, district, and local levels that education is cc nplete and 
acceptable only when the arts are included as essential components 
sequentially taughL. Making the case for arts education to state and local 
leadership is a political job requiring greater effort than it does for school 
subjects that large segments of the public already perceive to be basic. To 
this end: 

A. National, state, and local arts education advocates need (i) to develop 
greater consensus on the objectives of arts education— what students are 
expected to learn at what ages, (ii) to obtain official recognition of the 
importance of arts education from the highest levels of political 
leadership — and then (iii) to work cooperatively to plan for and 
implement effective programs u school districts and schools (as a part of 
general education reform). 



B. The case for arts education should be made in the same way as for any 
other subject: i.e., for sequential and testable instruction by qualified 
teachers, with high school graduation requirements that specify the arts 
(not in the alternative with other subjects), and with adequate time, 
money, curricula, and materials. 

C. State education and arts agencies should work cooperatively with 
refdonal and local education and arts agencies, professional organiza- 
tions, arlists and arts institutions to provide leadership and support for 
improving arts education. 

D. At the local level, community leaders (in particular the trustees of arts 
organizations) should work with local school boards, parent-teacher 
associations and schools to ensure that the arts are in fact sequentially 
taught in schools by qualified teachers for all students (not just the gifted 
and talented). 

E. Programs should be instituted to help local school board members and 
education administrators understand tvhy it is their responsibility, and 
thus in their interest, to make arts education a priority. These programs 
should help local school board members and education administrators to 
provide leadership for this part, as for other parts, of the curriculum. 
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The Role of the National Endowment for the Arts 



THE ARTS IN 

EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 



The goal of the National Endowment for the Arts in the area of education is 
to advance comprehensive and sequential education in the arts as a part of 
basic education in the schools. The Endowment pursues this goal 
primarily thiough its Arts in Education Program. Many of its arts 
discipline programs also fund educational projects both in and outside the 
schools. The Endo'vment's current work is described and evaluated in this 
chapter. 

We also consider tlie educational role of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and the National Science Foundation, our federal 
equivalents for the other two branches of education, as well as the work of 
the U.S. Department of Education (see Appendices A, B, and C, 
respectively). 

The Endowment's arts education effort began in 1966 as The Arts and 
Education three-year Laboratory Theater Project, The project was 
established in cooperation with the United States Office of Education 
(USOE) and state and local school boards to "develop new audiences of all 
ages and to improve the quality of secondary school instruction in 
dramatic literature by making live professional theater productions an 
integral part of high school curricula." 

The Endowment ihen funded an Academy Oi American Poets 
program in which established poets gave readings for teachers to stimulate 
their interest in poetry, and in which younger, lesser-known poets read and 
discussed their poetry in high school classrooms. By the 1967-68 school 
year, these programs had reached cities in Arizona, California, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and New Mexico. 

The Artists-in-Schools Program (AIS) was established in 1969 
through a transfer of $100,000 from USOE to the Arts Endowment. It 
placed visual artists in residence in six school districts throughout the 
country. The project was administered by the Central Midwestern 
Regional Educational Laboratories (CEMREL). 

.^r. additional S900,000 was later transferred by USOE to the 
Endowment to expand the program to other states and to 'nclude the 
disciplines of dance, music, and theater. In 1971, USOE funds were 
replaced by S750,000 in Endowment funding, and by 1979 this amount 
was increased to $4.86 million. By the 1973-74 school year, AIS 
progr^^ms liad been initialed in all 50 states and two of the six special 
jurisdictions. 

In 1980, the program, renamed the Artists in Education Program, 
was expanded to provide for artist residencies in educational settings 
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beyond schools and school systems. A Special Projects category was 
established to support projects to "demonstrate and further the 
knowledge of the value of the arts and artists in the education process." 

In 1986, after extensive field consultation, research, and considera- 
tion by the National Council on the Arts, and with the encouragement of 
Congress during the Endowments 1985 reauthorization, the program 
was refocused to encourage states and localities to make the arts a basic 
and sequential component of the school curriculum, from kindergarten 
through high school, while continuing support for artist residencies. The 
program was renamed the Arts in Education Program (AIE). 

The Fiscal Year 1988 AIE program budget is S5.5 million for three 
funding categories: 

State Arts in Education Grants (SAEG) (S3.4 million) are awarded to 
state arts agencies to support the placement of practicing artists of 
professional excellence in a wide variety of educational settings. Funds 
ma} also be used to support projects which make the arts a more basic 
and sequential part of education, including teacher in-service work- 
shops, advocacy efforts, institutional collaborations, and development of 
sequential arts curricula. 

In the 1986-87 school year, the Arts in Education Program funded 
7,851 artists in residence in 11,187 sites in all 50 states and five special 
jurisdictions, reaching 3.5 million students and more than 116,000 
teachers. Despite these efforts, it i? estimated that artist residencies reach 
onh approximately 10 percent of schools and are not for the most part 
integrated with curriculum instruction. But they have given many young 
people a chance to meet "real live" professional artists who can convey to 
them a sense of the creative process and give them a rare contact with 
original art. As several state arts agency representatives have pointed out, 
residencies have been a "foot in the door" for development of school 
support for regular instruction in the arts. 

An artist residency program can have multiple effects. For example, 
in Fiscal Year 1986, the Endowment provided S163,900 to the Ohio Arts 
Council to support its artist residency program for the 1986-87 school 
year; the state matched this sum with §850,900. The program involved 
127 artists, 51,355 stuaents and other participants, and 1,688 teachers 
and administrators at 107 siiCiS. Residencies were both long-term (five to 
12 months) and short-term (two to three weeks). These residencies 
involved teachers and school administrators in in-service workshops. The 
Ohio program also has a Special Projects component to assist 
collaborations among schools and universities, museums, and commu- 
nity arts organizations. It funds 12 fellowships for arts teachers to pursue 
summer projects that enhance their artistic development. 
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Arts in Schools Basic Education Grants (AISBEG) (SI million) are 
awarded to state arts agencies on a competitive basis. These grants 
encourage their collaboration with state and local education agencies in 
planning and developing" a practical commitment to make the arts a basic 
and sequential part of education K-12. The AISBEG grants include^a first 
phase of planning grants (up to $20,000) and a second phase of 
implementation grants (up to $50,000 a year for two to three years) to 
assist in making the arts education planning (developed with the help of 
the planning grants) operational. 

Sixteen of the 42 states which applied in Fiscal Year 1987 received 
planning grants, and eight more are being funded in Fiscal Year 1988. 
Many of the Fiscal Year 1987 applicants which did not receive 
Endowment grants nevertheless proceeded with statewide planning in 
arts education. We expect more states to participate in this category in 
coming years. 

The Maine State Commission on the Arts used its Fiscal Year 1987 
grant to assist planning for the development in Maine of high-quality, 
comprehensive, and sequential arts education programs using the state s 
arts resources. Working with the state education agency and the Maine 
Alliance for Arts Education, the Commission ie identifying model arts 
education programs and disseminating information about them to school 
administrators and teachers. It is also seeking funding and other 
resources to help schools and cultural organizations meet recently 
enacted state curriculum requirements making the arts both a high 
school graduation requirement and part of the basic course of study at the 
elementary level. 

The Endowments AISBEG plaiming support of $20,000 was 
matched with $63,000 in cash. To put its long-range plan into practice, 
the Maine Arts Commission is eligible in Fiscal Year 1988 for an 
implementation grani of up to $150,000 for three years. 

Special Projects Grants ($1.1 million) are available tc a wide variety of 
not-for-profit organizations such as educational institutions, arts institu- 
tions, and local arts agencies. They support projects which advance arts 
teaching as a basic part of education, K-12, and provide for Endowment 
leadership initiatives. Twenty-eight Special Projects grants in Fiscal Year 
i987 were awarded for activities such as curriculum and teaching guide 
development and for teacher education. 

In Fiscal Year 1987, this category also funded a joint initiative with 
the U.S. Department of Education to establish an Arts Education 
Research Center and a Center for the Learning and Teaching of 
Literature. First-year funding In a three-year plan is $807,000 for the 
Arts Education Center, and $500,000 for the Literature Center. The 
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centers will undertake research and disseminate information and analysis 
concerning specific elements which should be part of the learning, 
teaching, and assessment of arts and literature education. They will work 
closely mih the newly established Elementary Subjects Center, also 
funded by the US. Department of Education. The information developed 
by the centers will be made available to school districts and schools, 
universities, arts organizations, and parent anfl professional organiza- 
tions. 

Although the Arts Endowment has funded arts education initiatives 
largely through the Arts in Education Program, the educational activities 
of arts organizations are also eligible for support from the Endowment's 
discipline programs. The extent of funding has been determined by 
individual program priorities and by the quality of applications received. 
The following examples represent the kind of work funded. 

Through its Media Arts Program, the Endowment has entered into 
an agreement with the J. Paul Getty Trust's Center for Education in the 
Arts to produce a television series on the arts for young people aged eight 
to 10 for home viewing, with instructional materials for use in schools. 
Pilot programsar e now being produced and tested. A decision is expected 
in 1988 about proceeding with a full serieb. The Endowment has invested 
approximately SI. 9 million to date on this effort, with funding coming 
primarily from the Media Arts Program. 

The Folk Arts Program has funded projects to educate students 
about America's multi-ethnic traditions. The Expansion Arts Program has 
funded organizations such as Urban Gateways, which trains professional 
artists inall disciplines to work in schools in the eight-county metropolitan 
area of Chicago, and Concerned Musicians of Houston, which sponsors a 
"Jazz ar J Poetry" series in \he public schools. 

The Museum Program, under the Utilization of Museum Resources 
category, has funded a variety of educational projects. Examples are the 
Fiscal Year 1986 grant, in cooperation with the J. Paul Getty Trust Grant 
Program, to the Denver Art Museum to develop new labels, printed 
material, andaudiovisual instructions forstudents, and aFiscal Year 1987 
grant to the International Center for Photography to compile a primer on 
photography for students aged eight to 15. In addition, many visual artists' 
organizations supported by the Endowment have outreach programs in 
neighborhood schools. 

The Design Arts Program hassupporteda number ofarts educaticii 
projects including a kit compiled by the Boston Cliildren's Museum to 
teach graphic desijjn to young people, a Pittsburgh Aaclrltects Workshop 
to produce a workbook on design for high school students, and a project in 
Oakland, California to teach elementary pupils about urban planning. 
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The Inler-Arls Program supports a number of presenting Ok janiza- 
tions involved in education such as the Los Angeles Music Center and tfie 
Clearwater, Florida, Performing Arts Center and Theater, as well as two 
festivals specificall> aimed at children in Philadelphia and Pitlsburglv. 
The Dance Program supports dance companies, many of which have 
outreach programs in schools or mount special children's performances. 

The Opera-Musical Theater Program supports companies like 
Opera/Omaha and the Midwest Opera Theatre and School in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, which take touring productions to the schools. It also helps the 
Michigan Opera Theatre-in-Residence program, which offers commu- 
nities a full week of in-school performances, lecture demonstrations, 
master classes, and workshops. 

According to the American Symphony Orchestra I^gue, 79 
percent of America s orchestras, many of which i^re supported through the 
Music Program, spend an estimated 11 percent of their budgets for young 
people's concerts, reaching an estimated 10 million students annually. An 
unusual example is the work of Strings for Schools, an arts organization 
which reaches some 62,000 children in rural southeastern Pennsylvania 
\vith chamber music concerts accompanied by commentary and slides. 
Affiliate Artists, Inc., based in New York, also receives Endowment 
funding to support its artist-residency progce .. Affiliate Artists brings 
singers and instrumentalists who are in the early stages of their careers 
into schools. 

Regional theaters supported by the Theater Program often stage 
special performances for school groups, and many also provide special 
instructional materials to enhance the experience. Perhaps the most 
acclaimed student performance series are the "Discovery" program of 
the Trinity Repertory Theater in Providence, Rliode Island, and the New 
York Shakespeare Festival's "Shakespeare on Broadway," which stages 
Shakespeare presentations for schools in a rented Broadway theaten 

Media Art Centers supported by the Media Arts Program havo also 
brought outreach programs to schools in their vicinities. Multimedia, Inc., 
brings Chicago schoolchildren to its center for film vie\vings and 
discussion, and Film in the Cities, which has a similar program in 
Minneanolis-St. Paul, is currently developing a K-12 media arts 
curriculum. 

The Literature Program has made awards to such notable writers 
organizations as the Teachers and Writers Collaborative, which sends 
poeis to public school classrooms all over New York City. It has also 
helped fund the CoIIaborative's Whole World Catalogue, a handbook for 
teachers of creative writing, which has been used since 1977 as a major 
national resource for writing teachers. 
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EVALUATION OF 
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Since 1977 the Arts Eiidowmeiil s Clialleiige Program lias awarded more 
lliaii 8193 million in ihree-lo-one "matching" grants to outstanding 
American institutions. Some of these have an educational focus. For 
example, a 1987 award of §150,000 will be used to establish an 
endowment fund for New York's Studio in a School, a unique \isual arts 
program which enlists students, parents, and teachers to work in public 
elementary scliools that have no formal arts programs. Earlier grants have 
included $100,000 to Boston's Cultural Education Collaborative, 
§200,000 to Young Audiences, Inc., and a major award of §650,000 to 
the Exploratorium in San Francisco. 

In 1987, the Endowment created a new Challenge Program, 
Challenge HI. One of its four components is to foster arts appreciation. 
The first awards under the new guidelines will be announced in October 
1988. The specific targeting of appreciation projects — those seeking to 
develop "deeper and broader education in and appreciation of the arts"— 
creates a significant new opportunity for Endowment support of arts 
education. The pro<n-am is open to a wide range of educational 
institutions, systeii jr consortia, as well as arts organizations. Grants 
will range from $50,000 to $1 million and must be matched three to one. 
To serve the needs of organizations which are not yet competitive at 
Challenge Program levels, tlie Endowment's Advancement Program will 
also be opened to arts education for the first time in Fiscal Year 1990. 

Concern for arts education has always existed at the Arts Endowment, and 
the Endowment's effoi is have been helpful in placing artists in schools and 
stimulating outreach on the part of arts institrtions. But Endowment- 
supported projects relating to arts education were primarily conceived as 
helping artists and arts institutions rather than educating K-12 students. 
Until recently, they had not addressed the central issues involved in 
making the arts a basic and sequential p-irt of the K-12 curriculum. 

In 1978, the National Council on the Arts published a report on 
Endowment efforts in arts education. The general conclusion was that 
outside of AIE-funded artist residencies, the Endowment's efforts in 
education should be confined to assisting professional training in those 
fields where this was considered a priority. 

But the Endowment's 1982 survey of its public participation in the 
arts caused this conclusion to be reappraised. According to this study, 61 
percent of American adults had not in the preceding 12 months attended a 
single live performance ofjazz or classical music, opera oi jsical theater, 
or ballet, nor visited a museum or gallery. The inference from this 1982 
study was that the artistic efforts supported by the Endowment were not 
benefiting the majority of Americans. This led the Endowment to 
reevaluate its position on arts education and begin to consider activities 
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which could over lime make the artistic activities which it supported more 
a part of the lives of all Americans. 

The initial efforts in this direction included consultation uilh 
representatives f the arts and education sectors across the country. On 
the basis of that consultation, a new AIE progi-am was developed. While 
many of the state arts agenci^^s which had been beneficiaries of 
Endowment funding of artist residencies were initially skeptical, the new 
program quickly became popular witli the vast majority of states. For the 
first time, the Arts Endowment was able to enlist support from many 
elements in the education sector, particularly the associations which 
represent arts teachers. 

The thrust of the new program is, first, to encourage collaboration 
among state and local arts and education organizations and agencies in 
making arts education integral to the school curriculum, and, second to 
make the case to the governance and education sectors that basic and 
sequential arts educafon K-12 is not only in their interest, but most 
important, in the interest of the students and the nation. 

This evolution of Endowment thinking, which began in 1983, was 
joined in 1984-85 by congressional concern for arts education. A hearing 
on the subject was held by the full Committee on Education and Labor in 
February 1984, and arts education was an important part of the 
Endowments reauthorization hearings in 1985. The result of this 
congi'essional concern was twofold: the inclusion by Congress m the 
Endowments basic purpose of a special provision regarding arts 
education in schools, and the congressional request for this report. 

Although arts education is now receiving increased attention from 
the Endowment, it remains true that the Arts Endowment spends less time 
and money, as a proportion of its overall activities, on arts education than 
do its counterpart agencies, the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the National Science Foundation, on K-12 humanities and science 
education. Only 3.3 percent of Arts Endowment funding is currently 
budgeted for support of education programs, compared with 12.8 percent 
of Humanities Endowment funding ior humanities education and jusl over 
5 percent of National Science Foundation fi Jing for science education. 

These differences derive from the fact that the Arts Endowment has 
traditionally focused on professional arts creation, production, presenta- 
tion, exhibition, and preservation, rather than education. The Humanities 
Endowment and the National Science Foundation have, on the other 
hand, from their beginnings considered education as one of their 
principal priorities. These differences may stem in part from the 
perception that education in the humanities and sciences is necessary to 
understand, appreciate, and use them, while the **serious" arts, like 
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enlerlaiiunenl, can be experienced without knowing anything about 
them. 

Similarly, hi the schools themselves, arts education has been 
primarily production and performance oriented. The emphasis has been 
on providing it to talented students rather than all students, on the implicit 
assumption that the general student can appreciate the arts simply by 
experiencing them. Education in the humanities and sciences, on the 
other hand, has always been considered necessary. 

The very limited U.S. Department of Education funds for assisting 
development of the content of arts education have been devoted primarily 
to performance aiti production through support of such activities as the 
Kennedy Centers education programs. It should be noted, however, that 
.vhen William Bennett became Secretary of Education, tlie Departments 
focus on the arts as a part of education changed. The Department now 
considers the arts to be a basic part of education, and it has joined the Arts 
Endowment in funding through the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement a variety of efforts to assist the process of making thern so. 

In sum, the Arts Endowment from its beginnings in the 1960 s h is 
througli both its Arts in Education and discipline programs funded a 
numberof projects to provideartsresou .es forschools. Butnot until very 
recently has it attempted to change the attitudes of the schools and the 
general public toward the arts as educational essentials. 

The Endow7nent's new efforts build on its earlier programs, but now 
seek, first, to change basic attitudes about the arts in education an% 
second, to pro\ide information and models for the schools to use in moving 
forward with arts education as a basic and sequential part of the K-12 
curriculum. While the Arts Endowments traditional efforts on behalf of 
arts education were useful, they were also limited and did not address the 
basic difficulties confronting arts education in schools. The new 
Endowment efforts do address these difficulties, but th^eir potential for 
effectively addressing them remains to be seen. 

it is tht conclusion of this report that Endowment resources for arts 
education, both staff and money, need to be enhanced and continued over 
a period of at least 10 years in order to gain a true sense of the effectiveness 
of this basic endeavor. The results of the Arts in Education Program's 
encouragement of collaboration, planning, and implementation of model 
programs in schools can be assessed only after a generation of students 
hr.vf 1 enefited fron them. Even if a particular school district were to 
implement EnHowment-funded state and local planning with a series of 
curricular programs in 1989, it would be 13 yean; be fore the first student 
passed through all the grades containing those programs. 
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Il is therefore this report s general recomineiidation that the c J:renl 
direction of the Arts in Education Piograin be continued and strength- 
ened over the next decade, and that in preparation for reauthorization in 
the niid-'90'sa second arts education report to the Congress be prepared. 
On this basis, the President and the Congress could evaluate progress. 

The National Endowment for the Arts has an important and timely 
opportunity to influence the course of arts education. While it is not an 
education agt:icy, the Endowment should pursue current initiatives and, 
to some degree, operate in the arts education area as do the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and the National Science Foundation in 
humanities and science education. Such a role would not necessarily 
require substantial additional funds for the Arts in Education Program, 
but it would require changing the way in which the Endowment functions 
vis-a-vis the other sectors of arts education. 

It should be remembered that the National Endowment for the Arts 
is not an education agency and that decisions on learning goals, curricula, 
resources, and testingand evaluation are, andshould be, ultimately made 
at the state and school-district levels. Nonetheless, the Endowment 
believes that it can and should exercise a leadership role in encouraging, 
in collaboration with state and local arts agencies and stato and local 
education authorities, a more basic and sequential approach to arts 
education. 

Il cannot b^- stressed too much that reform in arts education must be 
undertaken on a long-term basis and measured m decades, not years. We 
know at this stage of no school district in [he country that has included the 
arts in the curriculum systematically, comprehensively, and sequentially 
froui kindei^arten through twelfth grade. The task of restructuring and 
ref"*-ming arts education is therefore more difficult timn for subjects 
iraditionally included in the core curriculum. 

RECOMMENDATIONS The National Endowment for the Arts, which :s to arts education what the 

National Science I'bundation is to science education, should (i) make the 
case for arts education, (ii) facilitate collaboration among the four sectors 
concerned with arts education (governaiice, education, arts, business- 
pi oducer) lo ir.ake it a ba^ic c.\\d sequGuuai pari of !5c}:ool insU uction, and 
(iii) assist development and distribution of curricular, instructional, and 
assessment models for the benefit of state and local eaucation authorities. 
To this end: 

A. The policies and resources (staff and money) of the Endowment for 
arts education should be continued and strengthened over a period of at 
least 10 years in order to allow implementation of present policies and of 
the recommendations in this report to bear Tr uit. The Fiscal Year 1989 
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budget request for the Endowment s Arts in Education Progiani proWdes 
for such strengthening in that year. 

B. The Endowment should provide tlie PresidciU and tlie Congress a 
report on progress in arts education in preparation for the E/idowmenls 
reauthorization in the mid-'90's (the reauthorization which follows 
anticipated reautliorization in 1990). 

C. The Endowment should advocate the development of higher standards 
for state and local arts curriculum guides, courses, and ci^riculum 
materials. It should provide limited funding to assist state/local 
curriculum development. It should, in cooperation >vith the U.S. 
Department of Education, convene a meeting of experts to review 
curricular materials (including the wor! on curricula of the new national 
research centers on the arts, literature, and elementary subjects) \vilh a 
view to making recommendations on arts curricula and on school 
program? to implement them. 

D. The Endowment should work with the U.S. Department of Education 
to develop a plan for the inclusion of each of the arts in the Natioiial 
Assessment of Educational Progress. The plan sliould include analysie 
whether arts educa* on might best be assessed by (i) separate 
assessments for each of the individual arts, (ii) a general arts assessment, 

(iii) integrating arts assessments with other subject area assessments, or 

(iv) a combination of these. 

E. The Endowment should provide limited funding to assist state-level 
development of model assessment plans, programs and procedures, both 
with respect to programs and student testing. 

F. The Endowment should encourage (i) stale education agencies and 
arts education associations to recruit highly qualified arts teachers; (ii) 
state certifying agencies to raise standards for teacher certification and 
teaclier preparation programs accreditation; and (iii) school boards to 
hire qualified arts teachers. The Eiidowinont shoukl encourage the arts 
sector to lend support .o chese efforts. 

G. The Endowment should continue to identify areas in which there Is a 
need for systematic and regular collection of baseline survey data on arts 
education, and it should disseminate the resuhs of its studies and data to 
the arts education communities and tlie public. The li.. lowment should 
also provide limited funding to assist efforts to tran&tate research into 
classroom practice. 
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R The Eiidowmeiil should appoint an ongoing Advisory Board (with 
represenlalives of the govei nance, education, arts, and business-pro- 
ducer sectoi-s) whose purpose would be to institute a national dialogue on: 

(i) what students, at a minimum, should know of and about the arts 
when they graduate irom high school, (ii) how required course units 
might be structured to include leaching of these minimum 
requirements, and (iii) what evaluation mechanisms might be 
appropriate and effective to assess whether students have actually 
mastered such materials and skills. 

Tho Advisory Board should specifically advise the Endowment on: 

(i) activities and efforts which it could undertake to ensure that the 
recommendations in this repcrl are addressed by the appropriate 
parties, (ii) development (with appropriate agencies and associa- 
tions) of proposals for a master plan for arts assessment as part of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, (iii) development 
of a plan by which exemplary school and district arts programs 
might be identified, recognized, and rewarded (e.g., exemplary 
schools, programs and teache.s); and (iv) the report to the President 
and Cojigress suggested for the Endowments mid-'90s re- 
authorization. 

I. The Endowment should provide a rational model for the kind of 
collaboration necessary to make progress in arts education. The model 
should in particular include the U.S. Department of Education, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, and the national associations 
that can influence arts education. The Endowment should assist states, 
localities, and the arti, education 'community generally to develop a clear- 
er vision of what arts education in the United States can and should be. 
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National Endov^^rr.ent for 
the Humanities 



APPENDIX B 

National Science 
Foundation 



The National Eiidowinenl for the Humanities (NEH) spends a consider- 
ably larger portion of its budget on programs to improve elementary and 
secondary humanities education than the Arts Endowment does with 
respect to arts education. In Fiscal Yea: 1988 NEH expects to spend a 
total of about S17.9 million (or 12.8 percent of its teal budget) in support 
of humanities education in the schools. This support comes from three of 
NEH s funding divisions: the Division of Education Programs, the Division 
of Fellowships and Seminars, and the Division of State Programs. 

In Fiscal Year 1988, the Division of Education Programs t^stimatcs 
obligations of S8.5 million to elementary and secondary education— S8 
million for grants to support summer institutes, academic-year master- 
works study, conferences, workshops, and related activities, and an 
additional S500,000 for a national history center to conduct research on 
effective approaches to the teaching of history in the sciiools. In the 
Division of Fellowships and Seminars, a total of S3.9 million has been 
allocated — S3.7 million for summer seminars for school teachers, and 
approximately S200,000 in grant support for high school students to 
conduct research and writing projects in the hu mani ties. In the Division of 
State Programs, which provides support to state humanities councils in 
the 50 states and Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, NEH estimates that 
about S5.1 million will be devoted to seminars and institutes for teachers 
and school administrators and to other educational programs at the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

Many of NEH's other programs also have an impact on humanities 
education at the precollegiate level. The Division of Research Programs, 
for example;, funds basic research in the humanities disciplines, much of 
which will ultimately benefit teachers and students in elementary and 
secondary schools. And, the Division of General Programs provides 
support to museums, libraries, and television and radio stations for 
interpretive humanities programming fc/f audiences of all ages. 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) also spends more of its budget on 
science education than the Arts Endowment does on arts education. This 
conforms with NSF s enabling legislaf^cr: of 1950 which authorizes and 
directs the Foundation "to initiate and support . . . science education 
programs at all levels in the matheinalical, physical, medical, biological, 
social, and other sciences . . . and engineering education progra'^is at all 
levels in the various fields of engineering." 

NSF began research and educaiion programming in Fiscal Year 
1952 with S1.54 million of a total budget of S3.47 million. None of these 
funds, however, were dedicated to eLnientary or high school education. In 
Fiscal Year 1957, nonetheless, the appropriation for pre-college 
education iumped (o S10.2 million frr ; S850,000, accounting for over a 
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quarter of the agency's budget. NSF's Fiscal Year 1988 budget provides 
S89.6 million (or 5.2 percent) for pre-college science education, 
including S45.2 million for pre-college teacher preparation and 
enhancement; $37.5 million for material development, research, and 
informal science education; S3.7 million for the "young scholars'* 
program; and $3.2 million for studies and program assessment. 

The Foundations programs cover every educational level from 
kindergarten through postdoctoral studies. NSF's support of programs for 
students is usually indirect. Fellowship and research grants, however, go 
directly to graduate students. Programs for teachers and faculty members 
are both direct and indirect. The Foundation has not supported education 
facilities, but has supported and does support research facilities. 

Direct teacher programs supported NSF include summer or 
academic year institutes (designed^to upgrade disciplinary knowledge 
and improve instructional effectiveness); fellowships or scholarships to 
support individual advanced study, projects to create new curricula for the 
preparation of school s Jence and mathematics teachers; and support for 
the establi>:hment and initial operation of teacher networks. 

Indirect support to improve science and math instruction has 
included: prcjccts to improve elementary school, middle school, high 
school, and college <xience and mathematics curricula; projects to create 
new liigh school and college science and mathematics courses; programs 
to develop new instructional methods, materials, and apparatus; support 
of science museums, radio and television programming, and other 
methods ior accomplishing informal science and mathematics education; 
support for research on the processes of teaching and learning; and 
projects to gather lonji,. jdinal information on a variety of education- 
related topics including demographics and student achievement. 

NSF targets specific student populations in undertaking these 
prognms: those who are likely to enter one of the fields of matliematios, 
engineering or science; those who are likely to enter other technical areas 
(such as the health sciences) where they will make significant but limited 
use of math, engineering, or science; and those who will associate with 
science as citizens, not vocationally or professionally. The Foundation 
tries to give appropriate attention to all these students, but historically its 
support for future scientiiits, mathematicians, and engineers has been the 
most consistent. 
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Il is useful lo note, however, thai the Deparlmeiil has directed a 
considerable porlioii of its resources lo the support of education at the 
elementary and secoiiuary levels, the same K-12 years that are the focus of 
the Arts Endowment's activities in arts education, and that the 
Department has provided high levels of support to improve teaching, 
increase literacy, and improve education in specific nreas such as science 
and educatioiK It also has provided significant support for the collection of 
data oil the condition of education in the United States, These areas— the 
improvement of kindergarten through twelfth grade education, the 
strengthening of teaching, the enhancement of curricula in special 
subjects, and the support of research— a as important in arts education 
as they are in education as a whole. 

In Fiscal Year 1987, the Department devoted 43 percent of its S19.3 
billion budget to programs that support elementary and secondary 
education. The largest portion of this is the approximately S6,8 billion 
provided through programs which serve students with special needs. 
These children include the economically disadvantaged, children of 
limited English proficiency, Indian children, children who live in fan4ilies 
that migrate, handicapped children, and neglected and delinquent 
children. 

The Department allocates approximately $741 millio?i of its budget 
to support several programs geared towards improving excellence in 
education. These include the Chapter 2 Block Grants to states, teacher 
training, improvement, and fellowship progrnms. literacy training, and 
funding to improve science and mathematics education. 

The Department of Education recognizes the importance of arts 
education through a discretionary program within the Chapter 2 Block 
Grant for arts in education. In I'^iscal Tear 1987, $3.3 million was devoted 
to support two activities for Arts in Education Programs: (1) the Kennedy 
Centers education programs, which support a national network of state 
arts organizations and provide support for Kennedy Center Programs for 
Children and Youth and the American College Theatre Festival, both of 
which promote the expansion of opportunities for children and youth to 
participate in the arts; and (2) Very Special Arts, which develops 
programs that integrate the arts into the general education of disabled 
children and the lives of disabled adults. 

!n Fiscal Year 1987, S63.6 million was allocated to the Office of 
Educ^.*jonal Research and Improvement to collect data, conduct 
research, and disseminate information on the condition of education in 
the United States. While these funds are not exclusively used for 
elementary and secondary education, Uiey play an important role 
because support for research and information is one of the principal ways 
the Department assists in improving educational performance. 
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Credits for Unidentified Interior Photos 

Pages X, 28, 46, 88» 92, 132, 170: Montgomery Count) (iMaryland) Public Schools. William Mills, photographer. 
Page 149: Children wait for doors to open for a Chieago Symphon> eoneert. Robert Savely. photographer. 
Page 64: An aetor signs his dialogue at the Crosswalk Theatre. Walter S. Silver, photographer. 
Page 68: Warner Avenue Sehool, Los Angeles Unified Sehool District, Los Angeles, California. 
Page 104: Niles Township High Seliools, North Division. Skokie, Illinois. 
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sehlager/Sam Hope/Pat House/DianneS. Howe/Da\id Humphre>/Cliristine Huss/Norbert W. Irvine/ Andrea Karpati/Eldon 
Katler/Jonathan Katz/Harold G. Keaton/M>rtle Kerr/Linda Kokinis/Archie LaPointe/Richard W. La> man/Franklin Lewis/ 
Pat Loinock/Robert L>neh/Laura Magee/John Mahlmann/Vi\ian Makhmaltchi/Roger McGaughey/John McLaughlin/ 
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